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OLD BELL-RINGER’S STORY. 

HERE are few persons 
~ whose sympathies are 
untouched by the 
sound of church bells ; 
and no wonder when 
we consider the share 
they have in human 
« joys and sorrows. I 
4g can say nothing about 

f church bells that has 
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by others; and shall 
\ _ therefore content me 
by telling a story I 
heard in a belfry 
on a Christmas-eve, 


de 
many years ago. 
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never failed to set more clappers than those of the bells in motion. 
The belfry itself was a counterpart of the one depicted below ; and | 
the ringers were not unlike the group now occupied in ringing in | 
our Christmas number. I was a privileged person in virtue of my 
grandfather's stingo, and have more than once been allowed to call 
out the changes of the peal, the numbers being chalked on the | 
belfry door. One Christmas-eve the ale had been freely distributed, 
and the old church tower had been kept in a continual state of 
tremulonsness by the clanging of the bells, until the hour of midnight 
The weary ringers | 
sat in a group to finish their ale-pitcher, and their conversation 
naturally reverted to Christmas-eves of the past. 

**T could tell you an odd tale, if I liked, that happened when the 
oldest here was only a boy,” said John Travers, a man reputed to be 
more than eighty years old. Of course, all were eager to hear the 
story, and I have endeavoured to recall it in the following narrative : | 

John Travers, or Jack Travers, as he was called, was a noted | 
ringer in his day, and in the habit of visiting the neighbouring | 
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to ring in Christmas-day. When the labour he delighted in was 
finished, a storm of unusual violence came on, and made a return 
to his own home a matter not to be thought of. More than one of 
his companions offered him a bed ; but John was either pot-valiant 
or obstinate, and nothing would do but he must pass the night in 
the belfry. As it was no use disputing with a man in his state of 
mind, he was allowed to have his way, and almost before the 
departure of his companions, Jack Travers was fast asleep on the 
settle. How long he slept he did not know; but when he awoke, 
he was very cold and thirsty. The storm had ceased, and the new 
moon was occasionally visible amid the drifting clouds. Jack 
could see this through the belfry window; and it occurred to him 
that the best thing he could do was to go home. With this inten- 
tion he stumbled down the stairs, but found the church doors 
fastened, and himself a prisoner. What was to be done? He was 
too cold to go to sleep, so he resolved to walk about the church 
till his friend should release him in the morning. There is a large 
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monument to Sir Robert Blunderthorpe in Fishertoft Church—one 
of those ponderous masses of marble that might be better applied 
to the repair of the building than to its disfigurement. 

Jack Travers was not a very superstitious man ; but he confessed 
to feeling a little uncomfortable as he stood before the effigy of Sir 
Robert, and watched its features brighten with the moonlight, and 
then grow dark again, as the clouds drifted along. As he stood 
gazing at the monument, a streak of very bright light came from it, 
and, for a moment, dazzled his eyes. He looked again ; and there 
stood before him what he thought was the ghost of Sir Robert, with 
his face clowing like a fiery furnace. John owned that he was warm 
enough then. 

‘‘yack Travers,” said the apparition, ‘‘what the d—1 are you 
doing here?’ : 

John thought for a ghost, and a gentleman’s ghost into the bar- 
gain, that he was very familiar, and so he answered rather boldly : 

“‘T’ye been ringing in Christmas-day, and been asleep in the 
belfry, and now I’m trying to get warm.” 

‘It strikes me, Jack,” said the appearance, ‘‘that you'll get 
much warmer in a few minutes than ever you were before in your 
life!” and he directed his glowing face, that shone like the bull’s 
eye of a dark lantern, full upon John’s eyes, and nearly blinded him. 

‘¢T hope you won't do me any harm, Sir Robert,” said Jack, ‘‘I 
have a great liking for spirits, Iassure you:” beginning to regain 
courage. 

‘‘If I thought,” said the spectre, ‘‘that you didn’t mean fairly 
by me, I'd lug you into the monument and brick you up till 
doomsday.” 

‘*But Ido mean fairly,” answered Jack, his courage quite come 
back to him; ‘‘ only try me.” 

‘Ha! ha!” laughed the apparition. ‘‘I always thought you 
one of the right sort, so I will try you—come with me, Jack.” 

Jack Travers, without 2 moment’s hesitation, followed the figure 
into Sir Robert’s capacious monument, and was introduced to two 
other ghosts, both females, and no doubt intimate friends of the 
proprietor of the mausoleum. If Jack had heard of the witches’ 
Sabbath he would no doubt have concluded that they were now 
keeping ‘heir Christmas-day, for in one corner of the extensive 
family vault of the Blunderthorpes, they had piled all that was 
mortal of Sir Robert and Dorothea his wife, and as the next heir 
had got rid of his patrimony at a game of shovel-board in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the vault had never been further oceupied. Over 
a small lamp, which burned with a blue flame, was suspended 
a small pot, filled no doubt, Jack thought, with hell-broth, thick 
and slab, and which one of the goblins watched with great attention. 
The other was preparing some devil's mess, but of what composed 
Jack could not discover. The goblin who had tended the pot at 
last declared her work was ready, and then handed it to the first 
apparition. Jack was shocked to hear his spectral host declare 
with a tremendous oath, that the preparation was excellent, and was 
somewhat perplexed when requested to drink from the steaming 
vessel. However, as Jack had never met with a beverage that he 
was afraid of (physic excepted), he took as much as he could of the 
ghost’s drink. It was very hot and very potent, but the ladies (no 
doubt being sublimated essences) drank deeply and without winking. 

How long this fearful orgie continued, Jack professed not to 
remember ; but dearly did he pay for his unholy revel. About five 
o'clock on that Christmas morning, the people of Fishertoft were 
roused from their slumbers by the ringing of the tenor bell; and 
fears were entertained, that either the church or the parsonage was 
on fire, or that the Pretender and the Pope had seized the throne and 
constitution, The bell kept ringing; 





and, as soon as the male | 





ACROSTIC CHARADES. 
** Lysander riddles very prettily !” 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act IT. Sc. 3. 
HRISTMAS, more than any 
other season, is the 
very time when the 
wide-spread families of 
Riddles, Conundrums, 
and Charades, love 


most to meet their 
friends. For then, 
even the oldest and 


weakest may be fear- 
lessly brought forward, 
with the full confidence 
that they will be greeted 
with the respect due to 
the many years during 
which they have been 
bandied to and fro in 
the world, and in which, 
notwithstanding that 
they may have met with 
many failures, they 
have invariably been 
found to have answered, 
And then, too, even 
the poorest and most 
threadbare — who, in 
Pantomimes and Bur- 
lesques, may have been reduced from one Stage to another, and even 
have been brought to beg a laugh at a Circus,—even these miserable 
ones are not driven away in their tatters, but, when introduced to 
the Christmas guests, are received with that spirit of good-will 
which is the very soul of the Christmas season, and with that 
indulgent kindness which is undoubtedly the largesse that we should 
bestow upon them in return for their endeavours to win our smiles 
and to provide us with harmless amusement. 

In how many homes will this sort of innocent recreation be 
indulged in during the present season! It will find its place in 
quict family circles, where the little children gather together at 
their games; in the old English farm-houses, where the ruddy fire 
lights up a century of comforts ; as well as in stately mansions, 
where, in the 





**Tudor-chimnied bulk 

Of mellow brickwork,” 
there is an ancient hall, with a real yule-log blazing on the spacious 
hearth, and, around it, a goodly gathering of men and ma 





| There, perhaps, when that particular time of the evening shall have 


population could put on its small-clothes, a rush was made to the | 


church, and up into the belfry. 
away ; pulling away; but evidently unconscious of what he was 
doing, and utterly deaf to all inquiries as to what he meant by it. 
At last, he missed his ‘‘sally ;” and, the bell swinging over, wound 
the rope round the wheel, fortunately not taking Jack up with it. 
What had come to the man ? He was evidently possessed, or drunk ; 
but those who had parted from him at midnight, were ready to make 
oath, that they had not left a drop of ale in the pitcher, and every- 
body believed them. Jack was borne off to the ‘‘ Red Lion,” and 
put to bed; anda very wretched Christmas-day he passed, poor fellow ; 
drinking small beer by the quart, and actually refusing the wing of 
a turkey. As soon as he was better, Jack underwent an amount of 
cross-examination that was perfectly marvellous, but no clue could 
be gained to the mystery ; until some years afterwards, when one 
Dick Lugger was hung for shooting a custom-house officer that went 
to take him into custody. Jack then made a confidant of the parish- 
clerk of Fishertoft, telling him his adventure in the church, and 
what he believed he saw in the monument; and it was considered at 
the time as a singular circumstance, that neither Jack nor the clerk 
were sober for a month afterwards. 

The church was repaired at a later date, and the great monument 


disturbed. Lo! a wonderful metamorphosis had taken place. The | 


bones of Sir Robert Blunderthorpe, and of Dorothea his wife, were 
found to have been changed into spirit tubs ! 


And so ends the tale I heard in a belfry. M. L, 








A SEASONABLE SONG. 
BY A CONTEMPLATIVE COCKNEY, 


Hart, Winter, hail ! thy snowy reign 
Makes man put on thick boots again : 
Thy frosts each walker-out dispose 

To beat his hands and blow his nose. 


The cabmen now desert the street, 

And in sequester’d ‘‘ public” meet ; 
Their horses, standing ill at ease, 

Small wags might call chevauc de freeze.” 


Now Youth stout beadles’ chase derides, 
And on the pavement strikes up slides ; 
While Age, that canriot walk in peace, 
Vainly ejaculates ‘‘ Police |” 


Now, by the side of steaming can, 
Shivers the baked-potato man : 

A cruel fate seems in his lot— 

To shake with cold, yet ery ‘‘ All hot !” 


From shelving housetops now the snow 
Falls without warning ‘‘ Heads below !” 
And hats thereby thau pancake flatter 
Provoke the question ‘‘ Who's your hatter ?” 


In every street such sights as these 

In winter time the cockney sees ; 

And while the streets intent he watches, 
From standing still a cold he catches, 








If a miller goes to put his flour bags in order, why does he 
necessarily pay a visit to a distinguished military commander ? 
Because he goes to Marshal Saxe (Martial sacks). 


There was Jack Travers pulling | 





If an auricula could speak, what Popish practice would it | 


mention ? 
Auricular confession. 


come, as it came 
** At Francis Allen's on the Christmas-eve,” 


and is told by Tennyson with unctuous brevity— 


Beneath the sacred bush,”- 
the assembled company may, over their wassail-bowl, start a con- 
versation similar to that which passed between Mr. Francis Allen, 
‘*the parson Holmes, the poet Everard Hall,” and Mr, Tennyson, 
who 
“ held a talk, 

How ail the old honour had from Christmas gone, 

Org , or dwindled down to some odd games 

In some odd nooks like this ; ” 





and—having perhaps acied a Charade at an earlier part of the 
evening—they may now, as they sit there talking round the fire, and 
unable to bestow upon Christmas those olden ‘‘ honours” so 
deplored by the quartet of epic-loving friends at Francis Allen’s, 
these modern Christmas-keeping men and maids may possibly fall 
back upon ‘‘odd games,”’ even to the asking of Riddles and Charades, 
In which sport we trust that we may be permitted to join them, 
bringing, as our portion of the entertainment, a few Acrostic 
CuARADES. 

We introduced these novelties in the ‘‘Inuustrarep Lonpon 
News” for August 30th, where the priuciple of their construction was 
duly explained. 

We will, however, briefly repeat our formula. . 

Select two or more words, independent of each other as to verbal 
connection, but having a mutual relation in their allusion or signifi- 
cation. The connection may be that between a general and his 
victory ; an author and his work; an inventor and his invention: a 
spot and its celebrity; or any other similarly legitimate connection, 
provided that the word, or words, chosen on either side, contain the 
same number of letters. Two acrostics are formed by the selected 
pair of words—such as Lonvon, Tuames—Napoteon, WaTERLOo— 
Scurarr Hosprtas, Miss NigutincALe—Cuarzzs Dickens, Piokwick 
Papers; and their letters, taken in due order, are to form the first 
and last letters of certain words to be guessed ; until the several 
letters of the Acrostics are gone through, when the two Acrostic 
words are themselves to be enigmatically described. For example, 
in the Acrostic-Charade of Lonpon-Tuames, the first letters of the 
two words being L and T we require a word commencing and termi- 
nating with those letters. We select ‘‘ Lian,” which we describe 
thus. ‘*Untax’d I brighten the poor man’s home.” Our next 
letters being O and H we select the word ‘‘Osrricu,” and say of it 
(for the lines may be perfectly independent of each other), ‘‘ My 
wings wave over the beauty’s brow.” Andso on, through the six 
‘* Lerrers;” and we then briefly give a description of ‘*Tux Worps.” 

That these explanations were understood, and that the Acrostic- 
Charades were welcomed by many, was fully proved by the mass of 
communications which we received on the subject. The Charades 
were continued in the numbers of the ‘‘Intustratep Loypon News” 
for September 13th and 27th, which induced many correspondents 
to compose similar ones for the amusement of their own immediate 
circles. From those that have been forwarded to us we now select 
the following, as an aid to the Christmas entertainment of our readers, 


Curupent Bens, B.A, 


No. I.—THE LETTERS, (12) 


I ort decide a Nation’s fate ; 

My fame for learning has been great ; 
Some people think me very dear ; 
Though much too fanciful, I fear. 

But, take a pinch ; and, if you sneeze, 
Pll keep you warm, lest you should freeze. 
Of Mohair, airless, I am found, 

With marbles lately underground. 

A serial work when all is gone ; 

A draught you'd better let alone. 

A woman’s scream, or painful wailing ; 
A pleasure-boat to go out sailing. 


THE WORDS. 


I blessings brought, and bring again ; 
Peace on the Earth, good-will to men. — 
I’ve Characters in scores to fill; 
I'm duodecimal, and What you Will. 

J, G, B, 





No. IL—THE LETTERS. (5) 


In eastern climes I cage the fair ; 

To me, the Negro bends in prayer ; 

I often am a bumping toast ; 

In Rome, forbidding wholesome roast. 
A horrid shout, the ear appalling ; 
The mass of waters raised, or falling ; 
I cause disturbance, lusty bawling ; 
And answer from a distant part, 

To speak the language of the heart. 


THE WORDS. 


The snow has fallen far and near, 
And ice-bound lies the limpid mere ; 
But still my hardy first is seen, 
In radiant garb of red and green ; 
To cheer the shiv’ring trav ller’s sight, 
Or deck the festive hall at night. 
There, when the song and dance are high, 
Still higher you my next may spy ; 
And artful are the means essay’d 
To lure ’neath it the-winsome maid. 
A laugh—a blush—I sanction all, 
From my proud station in the hall. 
J. G. B. 
No. II.—THE LETTERS. (5) 
I wep to gird a city round ; 
I gave the Planets laws ; 
My lion, aye, was faithful found ; 
My brother Israelite was bound, 
Despite my teeth and claws. 


HE WORDS, 
My first is as hard as my second is soft, 
And one in the other we carry aloft. 


No. IV.—THE LETTERS, (9) 

Cam and resign’d the Martyr met his fate ! 

That fight, Massena, ‘raised thy name in story ! 
In the White Sea a Russian Cape I date, 

Whilst I am held Adelphi’s brightest glory. 
Where I am not, sweet Peace can never dwell, 

While deep within my gloom the Prisoner pineth. 
Self-poison’d Queen ! our ancient name thou’lt tell : 

Sweet Song’s fair Bard, how bright thy fame-star shineth 
While, Mother of us all, she saw, she heard, she fell. 





THE WORDS. 

Weary, foot-sore, thirsting, panting, faint, 

The trav’ ller views the limpid river glide, 
On its fair bosom sees no marring taint, 

Sees not the death its treach’rous waters hide, 
Boldly he revels mid th’ alluring flood ; 

But, ah ! what monster leaves his secret lair ? 
That pure fair water has a tinge of blood, 

And joy’s low accents swell to loud despair, 


J.B. W. L. 
No. V.—THE LETTERS. (7) 


From Poet's pen I’m oft admired ; 

I'm by the Queen of Oude required ; 

A dignity to men I give ; 

By me, of late, men cease to live ; 

I’m written as a bridal lay ; 

Paupers are in me every day, 

And would eat my fruit without delay. 


THE WORDS. 
A genius famed, now passed away : 
What made her famous in her day. 


H. C, 


No, VI.—THE LETTERS. (6) 
Tu children’s play I oft adorn ; 
A fabled beast deprived of corn ; 
A friend that’s cut when most in need ; 
I live in books, yet cannot read ; 
I never dwell in men of sense ; 
But serve as England’s best defence, 


THE WORDS. 
Through the heart of a city a fine river flows ; 
Guess both, and my meaning I'll quickly disclose. 


E. T. B. 


No. VIL—THE LETTERS. (4) 
Tne mainspring of the world am I; 

And for my food I turn and tumble. 
Look in the streets ! I’m passing by ! 

Soprano’s shriek, or Basso’s grumble, 


THE WORDS, 
In Sicily my first oft rolls 
Adown my second,—waking wonder, 
If there th’ advent’rous tourist strolls— 
With lightning haste, and noise of thunder, 
J. G. B. 


No, VIII.—THE LETTERS, (6) 
I turn my back upon light-hearted mirth ; 
Mine was the blood first shed on the earth ; 
An old Norman warrior with broad-sword so keen ; 
In the fields on a morning I’m oft to be seen ; 
I am the object of each man’s desire ; 
Of me Homer sang to his high-sounding lyre, 


_ THE WORDS. 
In my first, you my second may often espy ; 
Sweet to the smell, and bright to the eye. 
Anor. 


No, IX, THE LETTERS. (5) 
Hermione was sad, when torn from one ; 
In Lapland’s icy clime, I’m found, a treasure ; 
T’m eaten ’neath Italia’s sultry sun ; 
Reversed I'm sold in pot-houses by measure ; 
In me the truant schoolboy takes no pleasure. 


THE WORDS. 


Seven cities claim’d his birth, —not one alone,— 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged as his own. 


CastLe Hepinenan, 


(Answers from Correspondents are solicited.) 
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THE FAIRY OF THE YULE LOG. 


watt I tell you a 
story? Well, listen. 
Some years ago, not 
more than you could 
count, there dwelt ia 
a little cottage on the 
seashore an old man 
and woman, and their 
little grandson, Chris- 
topher. It was an old 
tumble-down __ place, 
that seemed almost to 
shiver as the’cold sea- 
breeze swept past it, 
making the badly- 
fastened door and win- 
dows to ratile and 
shake, and the tiles 
to come chasing one 
another down the 
small, low roof, and 
driving the smoke 
again through the wide 
chimney into the little 
room, whose walls it 
had already almost 
blackened. Could you 
have been there on some 

stormy night when the winds were howling, and the wavestossing upand 
down, when all was dark, save when the lightning flashed redly along 
the sky, you would, indeed, have thought it cheerless; for bad as 
was the outside, within it was no better ; here and there, where some 
tile had been driven off the roof, down came the rain, pitter, patter, 
drip, drip; while bit after bit would crumble away, from the white- 
washed wall. The chairs all looked ricketty ; the tottering table was 
propped up by sticks; and the rushlight burned dimly and flicker- 
ingly, as the gusty wind swept coldly through the creviced window 
and tattered curtain, 

But my tale is not of such a night. It was the evening of 
Christmas Day. In place of the dim rushlight, there was a Yule-log 
that burned cheerily, casting its fantastic shadows on the old oak-chest 
and the polished table ; and right merrily danced the shadows among 
the holly and misletoe that was placed fancifully between the willow- 
pattern plates, and the blue and brown cups and basins ranged 
against the wall. 

For they had a Yule-log! ‘It looked Christmas-like,” the old 
man said, And of this Yule-log is my story. It scarcely deserved 
to be called a log, so small had it become ; not that it thought itself 
so; for it crackled, and threw out sparks, and tried to look as grand 
as it had been three Christmas-days before this. 

Three years ago there had been a terrible Christmas Eve. In the 
dark night-time a noble ship had been driven upon the rocks, and 
had been dashed to pieces. On the wintry morrow of the Christmas 
Day, the old man had found a great piece of the ship's mainmast 
lying upon the shore ; he dragged it home, and for three winters it 
had lighted his Christmas-fire. And now the little family were 
sitting around it: the old man and woman fast asleep, and little 
Christopher dreamily watching the circling smoke, and the long 
spiral flames, that shot brightly upwards. 

Before the old man and woman had dropped off to sleep, little 
Christopher had been reading to them out of one of the books that 
had been lent to him from the library of the National School. He 
had been at this school for more than two years, and could not 
only read very well, but had made great progress in other pursuits. 
More than one book had been given to him asa reward; and he 
was allowed to take home other books out of the well-stocked 
library belonging te the school, These he loved to ponder over 
during the long winter evenings, and to wonder whether he should 
ever see those strange countries of which he so often read. He was 
a little day-dreamer, was little Christopher; and, as he sat and 
gazed at the blazing Yule-log, in his wondering fancy the glowing 
embers took the forms of men and horses, of sea-tossed vessels, of 
dismal caves, of vast mountains ; while occasionally he would gently 
stir the log, that he might watch the sparks fly like sky-rockets up 
the dark chimney. 

Suddenly the log seemed to rear itself up, and leaves appeared to 
shoot forth from it ; and it grew, aud grew, and spread forth branches 
on all sides, until the old man and woman, and the willow-patterned 
plates, and the blue and brown cups and basins were hidden by it; 
but still on and on it went, ever increasing ; through the blackened 
roof, and the shaky walls, until at length the very cottage disappeared, 
and Christopher found himself in the depths of a vast forest beneath 
the shade of a mighty oak. While he yet gazed wonderingly, from 
amidst the overhanging foliage, there appeared to him a beautiful. 
being more fair and lovely than he had ever beheld, or imagined. 
She was clad in a glittering robe intervoven with gossamer threads of 
gold ; her little slippers were of silver ; on her head she wore a circlet 
of diamonds ; and in her tiny hand she bore a slender silver wand, 
that shone brilliantly in the moonlight. Advancing towards the 
bewildered Christopher, ‘‘I am,” she said, “‘the good spirit of 
the oak ; to-night shalt thou behold the revels of the fairies.” She 
waved her wand thrice over him, and thrice clapped her hands : 
instantly, from every tree and flower, fairies responded to her call, 
and bent before her, doing homage to her as their queen. The moon- 
beams gleamed with a white lustre through the o’erarching boughs ; 
strains of soft music arose, faint as the distant echoes amid the hills ; 
the very breeze seemed pcopled with myriads of fairy-forms, some 
hastening to join the mazy dance, others bearing in their hands the 
acorn-cups filled with the honeyed dew. 

Little Christopher was almost breathless with delight as he gazed 
on a scene so new to him ; but again the fairy waved her wand ; the 
soft strains of music became fainter and fainter; the bright fairy 
forms seemed gradually to float from before him until they became 
enthroned in a thin mist that spread itself over all around ; even the 
good spirit had passed away ; but .aough he saw her not, he felt that 
she still lingered near him. 

Little Christopher stood as before in the depths of a forest; but 
near to him were huge piles of stones, and a crowd stood around the 
oak, which was encircled with misletoe. Some were Druids, clad in 
long white garments, glancing proudly around them in the conscious- 
ness of their power ; others were but half-clad forms ; some indeed 
were of martial look, though but rude in their bearing; and some 
there were with dull, stolid looks, who were eagerly watching 
for the moment when they might bear to their homes a branch of the 
hallowed misletoe ; for in those dark days of ignorance they thought 
that the misletoe could heal their bodily pains, and drive away the 
evil spirits that ever hovered near them, At length the Arch-Druid 
ascended the tree; a golden sickle was in his hand, the sacred crown 
encircled his forehead, and from the lips of the assembled multitude 
arose the lofty strains of the idol-hymn. 

As little Christupher looked wonderingly on the scene, the fairy 
once more steod before him and waved her wand ; again all was 
changed. Tho oak had become a mighty vessel, and was sailing 
proudly over the waves. Borne on board of her, litvle Christopher 
saw lands where bloom the rich crimson flowers of the tropics; he 


inhaled the sweet perfume of the Spice Islands, and forced his way 








through huge floating masses of ice; he saw, too, those wonders of 


the deep, the sea-fire, making the waves like to some glowing lava- 
stream, and shooting up bright rays of light, as the vessel glided on 
rapidly ; the mollusce shining as flozting «tars upon the water, some 
of a brownish-red, others transparent and delicate as water-bubbles ; 
the beautiful Physolida, sailing like a mimic vessel, with its rose- 
tinted orest, and long oar-like feelers; the flying-fish, and the 
bonitos ; the dorado-of brilliant yellow; while sometimes the vessel 
glided over shallows through waters as clear as crystal, making 
visible groups of coral and madrepore stone, half covered by sea- 
weed and fungi, while shoals of variegated fish darted rapidly between 
them. He saw the beautiful constellations of the south, and the 
mighty whales spouting up jets of spray. 

But the night is dark ; the howling winds sound as the wail of a 
funeral dirge, as they drive the black clouds violently along; the 
sails are hastily reefed ; the hurricane breaks forth ; the lightning 
rapidly flashing, spreads momentarily a lurid light; the thunder 
roars unpityingly ; the tempest-tossed waves break over the vessel, 
and threaten each moment to engulph it. Oh! is there none to 
save? Surely these signals must be heard. Oh, for the life-boat 
with its gallant crew! But on—on drives the storm unpityingly, 
with redoubled fury. The mainmast is' gone : still, still they hope. 
Hope, .., how vainly! The vessel strikes upon a rock, and is 
dashe o a thousand shivers; the wretched crew cling despairingly 
to the broken planks. 

Ha! there is acrag of safety. Swim to it; it is your only chance. 
Battle with the fierce and foaming waves! press through them ! 
cleave them ! swim ! swim! swim ! 

oo r * oa t 

Well, strange things do happen! There stood the shaky old 
cottage, with its ricketty chairs, and willow-pattern plates, and blue 
and brown cups and basins; and there was the Yule-log burning 
out its very last bit ; and there was the old man sleeping soundly 
in his chair, But, the old woman was broad awake ; and she was 
saying, ‘‘ Why, Christopher, my lad! whatever have you been 
dreaming about? When I awoke, there were you fast asleep, and 
tossing your arms about, just as though you were swimming. And 
then, at last, you threw your arm right against the leg of this 
tottering old table, and down it came. I wonder it hasn't awoke 
your grandfather !” Little Christopher rubbed his eyes, and saw 
the table, the crash of whose fall had probably aroused him from 
his dream. 

Dream, did I say? Well, it may have beenadream. But at any 
rate little Christopher thought that some passages in his favourite 
books were very like the scenes that had been shown to him by the 
good Fairy of the Yule-log. H. M. B. 








SYMPTOMS OF BEING A CONFIRMED 
OLD BACHELOR. 


Wuew a man has Jist nailed round his doors, and the chinks of 
his window covered up with sand-bags, and a board put over the 
front of his fireplace, that’s a symptom. 

When a man has his night-gown and night-cap aired regularly at 
five minutes to ten every evening, that’s a symptom. 

When a man has gruel taken up to his bedside, and cannot go to 
bed without hot-water bottles for his feet, that’s a symptom. 

When a man is seen buying buttons, that’s a symptom. 

When a man is in constant request to stand godfather, that’s a 
symptom. 

When a man at a certain age gives up dancing, and takes to play- 
ing whist, that’s a symptom. 

When a man treasures an old glove, and has a bundle of small- 
shaped letters tied, quite yellow with age, which he keeps in a 
secret drawer, and takes out once a year to ponder over, that’s a 
symptom. 

When a man complains of the noise when children laugh, and 
turns his head away when a lady brings him the baby to kiss, that’s 
a symptom. 

When a man gives up going to see a pantomime at Christmas, 
that’s a symptom. 

When a man cannot get up without a cup of tea, nor dress without 
a fire in his bed-room, that’s a symptom. 

When a man cannot go anywhere without his umbrella, that’s a 
symptom. 

When a man buys a French poodle, and teaches it tricks, or spends 
hours in whistling to a German bullfinch, or passes one half the day 
in pumping an accordion, or shuts himself up to read Blue-Books, 
every one of those amiable characteristics may be looked upon 
as a symptom. 

When a man encases himself in flannel, and will not stir out in 
summer time without his goloshes, comforter, and great-coat, that’s a 
symptom. 

When a man locks up his coal-cellar as tightly as his tea-caddy, and 
shovels out his Wallsend with the same minute precision as his Bohea, 
that's a symptom. 

When a man avoids ladies’ society, and prefers a cigar to the best 
piping a Swedish nightingale could offer him, that’s a symptom, 

When a man always seizes hold of the seat nearest the fire, that’s 
a symptom. 

When a man late in life gets himself appointed a Poor Law 
Guardian, that’s a symptom. 

When a man receives no invitations for Christmas Day, but dines 
by his miserable self, in some cheerless chop-house, that’s a 
symptom. 

When a man neither gives nor receives New Year’s Gifts, nor 
Christmas Boxes, and shuts himself up hermit-ically for two or three 
days in his room to avoid the persecution of being dunned for them, 
that’s also a symptom. 

When a man objects to flowers in his room because they are un- 
healthy, votes music a bore, and thinks that the climate is getting 
worse and worse every year, that’s a symptom. 

When a man gets angry because his visitors will not wipe their 
feet on the door-mat, and wanders about the room dusting the 
furniture with his handkerchief, and sweeps his own hearth, and 
gathers up all the stray pins, and is annoyed if anything is a hair’s- 


“breadth out of its place, that’s a symptom. 


When a man has lost all taste for plum-pudding and mince-pies, 
and only sees impropriety in misletoe, which he wonders any well- 
regulated mamma can tolerate, that’s a symptom. 

When a man thinks every one is cheating him, that’s a symptom. 

When a man does all the shopping himself, and goes to the 
butcher’s regularly to select his own mutton-chop, that’s a symptom. 

When a man openly confesses he wears a wig, throws no disguise 
over his age, takes a profusion of snuff, and complains publicly that 
** his corns trouble him terribly,” that’s a symptom. 

When a man insists upon mixing his own whisky toddy, or 
brewing his gin punch, in preference to a lady doing it for him, that’s 
a symptom. 

When a man makes a practice of calling every young man who 
differs in opinion with him an ‘impudent young puppy,” and makes 
a loud outery against the little respect that’s shown now-a-days to 
Old Age, that’s a symptom. 

When a man carries cough-lozenges and dinner-pills in his pockets, 
and has stowed about his person a toothpick, a pineushion, a cork- 
screw, nail-scissors and g packet of sticking-plaister, those are so 
many little symptoms, 





When a man converts all his property into a life annuity, that’s a 
symptom. 

When a man calls grown-up girls ‘‘little chits” and ‘‘ young 
minxes,” insists upon having all the windows up in an omnibus, 
avers that there is no such beauty now as there was in his days, 
declares that we haven’t an actor at present that’s worth the trouble 
or expense of going to see, shakes his umbrella angrily at the little 
boys in the streets, growls and scowls if the servants keep him 
waiting longer than a minute at the door, complains of all the beef- 
steaks being tough, writes letters to the newspapers about the 
Italian boys and the price of meat, and loudly asserts, when 
he is the least put out, that ‘‘the world is going mad as fast as 
ever it can ; ”’—these are all so many undeniable symptoms of a man 
being to the last second of his solitary existence a Coxrirurp Op 
BacHeEtor. . Horace Maraew, 








THE CHRISTMAS DOLE, 


AND THE SENTIMENTS OF MR. BUMBLE, PAROCHIAL AUTHORITY, 
UPON THE ENGRAVING, 


(See page 626.) 


I’m no judge of pictures, and I’ve nothing to say one way or the 
other about this one. There seems to be a fine large house, and a 
handsome entrance with columns, and coats of arms, and all that; 
but why the proprietor, whoever he may be, should allow the place 
to be disfigured with a rabble of paupers about the gates, I don’t 
understand. They might be made to know their duty, and sneak 
round to the back door, not come blustering up at the gate built for 
their betters, I should say. But most likely they are only 
put there out of a bit of a whim of Mr. Jackson’s, and the owner 
of the real house never allowed any such liberty. I have known 
that sort of thing before done by painting gentlemen, who take 
what I consider the uncalled-for liberty of sticking beggars, and 
old women, and that kind of trash, into the middle of their pictures. 
It shows the class of people that painters must be when they see 
more in a bundle of coloured rags than in a decently and respectably 
dressed party, with his receipts for taxes in his pocket. It would 
be a moral lesson, now, if they would paint Aim, and they might put 
their beggar in also, starving in a ditch, while the respectable party 
rebukes his improvidence and refers him to the Union. But painters 
have no imagination, and only copy what they see anywhere, 

The picture may be good, or it may not, But one thing I know, 
and that is, that it ought not to have been drawn, Just look at it. 
There’s about twenty of these paupers come together to receive this 
Dole, as they call it. The respected clerk to the guardians of our 
parish understands Latin, and says that Dole comes from some Latin 
word (‘‘dole ‘em, I think he called it”); that means a trick, and 
those that know the tricks of paupers will agree with me that there 
could not be a more proper name for it, There are twenty, more or 
less, of these vagrants. One of them only seems to me to have the 
least claim to be helped, and he goes on crutches, though he looks 
able-bodied enough, and I dare say throws away his crutches at night, 
when he feasts on the plunder of the day. But as for the rest, they 
are all well enough off, and ought to be ashamed, while they have 
warm clothes on their backs, to be receiving assistance from anybody. 
If they had sold or pawned their clothes, and were shivering with 
cold, it might be proper to consider their case. But these creatures 
have no spirit, not a bit of it. 

I hope, as I said before, that the picture is only a whim of Mr. 
Jackson's, and that no respectable partys proprietor of a mansion 
like the above, ever lowered himself to have a rabble at his gates. 
Christmas time least of all, because then respectable persons are in 
the country, and naturally pay visits to one another, where their 
eyes ought not to be contaminated with the spectacle of ignorant 
paupers. But whether it happened or not, the painting such things 
is an offence against good morality, and ought to be severely punished. 
What right, I should like to know, has Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Any- 
body, to make pictures which are to keep on foot the insolent belief 
that paupers have a right to expect their betters to do more for them 
than pay the poor’s-rate. If it was one of the customs of our ancestors, 
the sooner we forget it in this enlightened age the better. I don’t 
desire to say anything against our ancestors, because it is my opinion 
that, according to their lights, they did as well as could be expected, 
and meant well upon all occasions, but they had naturally a great 
deal to learn. As to their mode of treating paupers, it was perfectly 
childish. They talked about the poor having a ‘‘right” to be sup- 
ported, and the clerk to the guardians says that lawyers have put it 
in books that such a right is recognised by the law. It makes one’s 
blood boil to hear such rubbish. What? A lazy, insolent pauper, 
with scarce a rag to his back and a shoe to his foot, talk of rights ! 
I should like to hear him at the door of our workhouse. I fancy 
he'd try how he liked a stone sheet and a mud pillow that night. 
That's my fancy. But our ancestors were to blame for putting such 
things into the heads of the paupers of their time. When once a 
notion like that takes root among the lower orders, there is no getting 
it out, their ignorance and obstinacy is so shocking. 

But if we were to say, for the sake of argument (not, of course, 
that I'd argue with a pauper, except with this here cane), that these 
creatures had a right to bread and water, if they had gained a settle- 
ment, it stands the more to reason that they ought not to expect 
anything else. As for your Doles, and charities, and benefactions, 
and alms, and gifts, and all the rest of it, they are foolish blunders, 
which do great mischief. For my part, I believe that there is a sort 
of superstition at the bottom of it all, and that just as I am told in 
the benighted dark ages of the Pagans and Crusaders, people used to 
found churches to be forgiven for their wickedness, folks go giving 
away charity in our days, because there is something on their minds. 
This to my mind is weak and childish. If a man has behaved re- 
spectably, paid his way, attended to his business, saved his money, 
and made his will, what ought he to have upon his mind? It’s only 
such like parties, you know, that are likely to have money to give 
away, and such like parties ought to know better. But whetber or 
not, they ought not to encourage paupers in the ideas of having more 
out of their neighbours than the law allows, and therefore I protest 
against this kind of pictures. 

Looking at the thing again, I perceive that the snow is on the 
ground. Now if a parcel of lazy beggars are to come and take 
relief that they are not entitled to, I should think the least they could 
do is to bring their brooms and shovels, and clear the path that their 
betters are to come along. If the painter had made them hard at 
work, and trying to earn a few pence in a way that would not be 
altogether dishonest (though they ought to be glad to work on the 
roads, or anywhere else, without fee or reward), the lesson might 
have been a pretty good one. But not they. Not one of them thinks 
of such a thing. Those that have got the Dole walk off with their 
winnings, and the others wait about, talking and laughing as 
impudent as if they hadn't come there on an errand for which they 
ought to be sent to the crank, 
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I observe an able-bodied pauper, just at the gate, touching his hat. 
I suppose he is telling his pitiful story, nine ounces of lies to one of 
truth, as we tell the paupers that come ‘bothering us. 
to know what he is saying. The relieving officer, or whatever he is, 
does not look as if he was cross- -questioning him in the style these 
creatures require ‘to be sifted, but seems to be taking it all in, and 
compassionating him. 


his jacket, you would tumble out crumbs enough from his pockets 
to feed a poultry- yard. And, of course, he will appeal to the other 
tramps, the woman and child behind him, as if they were not all in 


a story, and had not got their lesson up, as I always tell the magis- 


trate when a pauper complains of our house. If that party inside 
the arch there‘were to give him the sort of questioning he would get 
at our place, it’s my opinion ‘that he’d save by it next year, if not 
this, for I am bound in justice to ourselves, though self-approbation 
is no praise, to say that nobody whom we have once taken in hand 
comes back again if he can beg, borrow, buy, or steal enough to keep 


I should like | 


I dare say the vagabond applic: ant is stating | 
that he has had nothing to eat that day, ‘when, if you were to shake | 
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CHRISTMAS DOLE—DRAWN BY 4G. 


body and soul together. We do our duty to the ratepayers, I 
tell you. 

The only thing.about the picture that I can at all approve of is, 
that the lower classes are made to keep their distance, and are not 
allowed to come up to the house to annoy their betters, “This may 
be some superstition, too, about ‘‘ feeding the poor at the gate ;” 
but any way it puts them in their right place, and’ reads them a 
proper lesson. Yet I don’t know but what it would be better to let 
them come near, and see the blazing fire, and the plenty of food all 
about, and the comfort and happiness of respectable life, because, 
when they went home, they would contrast it with their own poverty 
and scrimping, and would reflect that Providence smiles upon respec- 
tability and keeping up appearances. However, on the whole, 
perhaps it’s better to keep them away, for if you give paupers an 
inch they'll take an ell, and some of the women or children might 
insinuate themselves in at the door, under pretence of thanking the 
ladies or the like (not that they have any real thankfulness’in them, 


far from it), and then they are mighty handy with their fingers, and | 
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n | spoons and forks might disappear. Besides, half of them-are con- 


nected with bad charactérs, and there is no use in showing them 
how you fasten your doors, and which windows are the easiest to get 
through. Yes, Mr. Jackson is quite right to keep them at the gate ; 
only he is quite wrong in bringing them at all, 

If: you ask my opinion, I should say that -the picture had better 
have been let alone’; bnt if it was to be done at all, there should 
have been a moral teaching and purpose about it, and it should have 
shown the happiness of being respectable, and the misery of being 
paupers.: As it is, for anything that is shown to the contrary, all 
parties seem equally pleased ; the paupers are receiving the Dole, and 


| going off to enjoy. their Christmas, and the respectable proprietor 


seems actually pleased also to have the opportunity of making them 
happy. Iam told that this sort of mawkish sentiment is a good 
deal encouraged in country districts, and right sorry I am to hear it. 

Little of it you will find in our Union, I promise you, while Johm 
Bumble has a tongue in his head anda stick in his hand. And that’s 

what I have to say about the picture 8. B. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF UNCLE JOHN. 
(See page 627.) 


Tia 8 





Ox my way to the City 
this morning I passe 
through one of the least 
fashionable of the West 
End squares. I was think- 
ing—I am not ashamed to 
confess—of my coming 
Christmas dinner, and re- 
calling some of the plea- 
sant ones passed away. 
when my reverie was 





young voices shouting 
“UncleJohn! Here Uncl 

John !” I looked whence 
the noise proceeded, and saw a snug good-looking old gentleman en- 
folded in half-a-dozen arms at least, and being stifled with kisses, 
whilst two or three beaming faces looked down upon him from the 
staircase. Even the cabman smiled and appeared incapable of over- 
charging the excellent old gentleman, and when jarvey mounted his 
box to drive away he looked kindly again at the hall-door which 
shut him from a fare that had evidently given him a better im- 
pression of human nature than he usually entertained. 

I began to think of my Uncle John—not that he at all resembled 
the worthy old gentleman just deposited in Square, except in 
good humour; and having a morning to spare,I have jotted down 
the following recollections of a Christmas visit paid to myself and 
wife by that very unremarkable personage. 

In a little village, not a hundred miles from Yorkshire (we love 
to be mysterious, as befitting Christmas time)—in a little village, 
which we will call Brightside, resides our Uncle John, a kind well-to- 
do person, whose sole ambition has been to live at peace with his 
neighbour, and to do his duty honestly and earnestly. He had never 
left Brightside except to attend some neighbouring market until last 
Christmas, when at the continual solicitation of myself and my wife 
(he is her uncle by the mother’s side) he made his first, and, I doubt 
not, his last visit to the great Metropolis. 

The morning for his departure having arrived, it took some time to 
start him, although his luggage was only a carpet-bag (borrowed 
from the doctor of the village), a large umbrella, and a basket 
con‘aining game, apples, and onions; but the unusual occurrence of 
leaving home and for such a journey as he was about to undertake 
made these preparations a matter of no small difficulty. First, the 
onions were packed with his linen in the carpet-bag, and bag and 
basket had to be re-opened to correct the mistake—then it was 
found that in the darkness of the morning they had packed up the 
old dunghill cock, who had died suddenly the day before of the pip, 
instead of a fine plump pheasant, which had found its way into the 
larder in some mysterious way during the night. More unpacking 
and packing. At last he got fairly under way in his old market 
gig, with his tiger in a smock frock, a jerry hat, leather gaiters, 
and hob-nailed shoes (that is Uncle John’s livery), arriving at the 
station full half-an-hour before the time of starting; buat that 
mattered little to Uncle John, and he consoled himself with the 
reflection, that it was better to be half-an-hour too soon than half a 
minute too late. The engine was heard screaming and puffing at 
last, and Uncle John had some misgivings when he thought he was 
to be tied to that iron monster for the next six hours. Covrage 
however is a characteristic of my wife's family, and Uncle John, 
mastering his fears, took his seat with firmness and resignation. 

When the train had been in motion half-an-hour, the morning sun 
broke through the mist and made the frost-covered fields look like 
beds of diamonds. Opposite to Uncle John sat a fresh-coloured man, 
rather blear-eyed, as though his over-night potations had not been 
gruel, but withal he was a person with whom no one need be afraid 
to travel. A horsey-looking young man sat next to him, and ap- 
peared to be dozing, from having nothing to think about, or from 
not having brains to do it if he had had a subject for ratiocination. 
There was a fourth passenger in a white choker somewhat in want 
of the laundress, and who might have been a very poor curate of 
ivial habits, or an undertaker not so jovial as are those mor- 

















**Cold morning for shaving,” said the rosy passenger, looking 


round at his fellow-travellers, As no one else replied, Uncle John 
thought it only polite to say—‘*‘ Yes it be, sir.” 

** And good razors are getting scarce,” said the rosy one; ‘‘though 
I've been lucky, very lucky,” and he drew from his pocket a small 
brown paper parcel. ‘‘Is yourn a strong beard, Mister?” he 
enquired, examining Uncle John’s chin with great interest. 

_ “* Pretty tightish,” said Uncle John. ‘It don’t cut kindly of 
frosty mornings.” 

The rosy passenger had by this time opened his packet, and dis- 
played four highly polished razors tastefully mounted, and looking 
worth their weight in any metal except gold. ‘There, Mister, 
that’s what I call luck, to have got hold of four such bits of stuff as 
these here. If I hadn’t had a brother in the trade I should never 
have heard of ’em; but I did, and money didn’t part us. They 
are beauties, ain't they, Mister?” said rosy, displaying one of them 
to the greatest advantage, flashing the blade in the sun until Uncle 
John winked again. 

“He certainly be very smart, sir, very smart,” replied Uncle, and 
he meant it; for he had never had but one razor in his life, and that 
a black-handled instrument, which he kept in order on an old brace 
nailed to the side of the kitchen window. It was worth something 
to stand outside the window, and see Uncle John removing his 
stubble ; the lather laid on in such profusion, that his chin looked 
like a prize cauliflower ; the corners of his eyes screwed up, and 
filling with tears, as the old razor swept over his cheeks, leaving, 
when the lather was removed, half-a-dozen scarifications, and little 
tufts of untouched beard, as though his face were a field that had 
been badly mowed. 

“Yours don’t seem to be a clean cutter,” said the rosy pas- 
senger, again examining Uncle’s face. Uncle John had discovered 
that as he drove through the keen frosty air in the earlier part of the 
morning. ‘‘A bad razor puts me out of temper for the day,” con- 
tinued rosy. ** You don’t like it, I suppose, do you ?” 

Uncle John said, ‘It warn’t pleasant ; and certainly did make 
un swear when one oughtn’d.” 

“*Well, sir,”—the rosy passenger seemed to be suddenly struck 
with a benevolent idea,—‘‘I tell you what I'll do, as somehow or 





broken by a chorus of 











other I’ve taken a liking to you—I'll let you have one of my razors ; 
or, if you like, a pair on ’em, and trust to luck and my brother in 
the trade to make it up to me. There, Mister, you shall have ’em 
for what they cost me, which was trade price—five bob a-piece ? 

** You're very kind, I'm sure, sir,” said Uncle John. ‘* What does 
five bob come to?” ‘* Five bob—five shillings,” answered rosy ; and 
his blear eyes fairly twinkled. The horsey-looking young man put 
his head out of the window, and the white choker blew his nose with 
unnecessary energy. 

** Well, sir, since you be so good, I will take one of them.” 

‘*Two, if you like,” generously offered the rosy passenger. 

**Thankee, no, sir ; I won't deprive you, seeing that I never use 
more than one razor at a time,” said my relative. And so the 
razor and Uncle John were sold and paid for. 

The horsey-looking man now took up the running. Having 
yawned, and scratched his ear (a habit peculiar to most stable 
orators), the youth enquired if **‘ Anybody knowed if it was true that 
Bill Scott had got a dark ’un for the Darby ?” As nobody did know, 
the white choker remarked, ‘'That racing was a very exciting 
amusement ;”’ and horsey replied, ‘‘ What was life without excite- 
ment ?—only dish-water ;” in which opinion the other passengers, 
with the exception of Uncle John, perfectly agreed. ‘‘ Here we 
are, now,” continued horsey, ‘‘ boxed up in this railway carriage for 
hours, and nothing to do but dazzle one’s eyes, watching the tele- 
graph wires, and dodging the posts, which seem to be coming in at 
the window. Is this life?” 

The rosy passenger and the white choker both agreed that it was 
not. 

‘*Then why put up with it? Here’s four of us; here’s a pack of 
ecards which I put by accident in my pocket last night ; Iet’s have a 
friendly game at whist ?” 

The proposition met with the most cordial support from horsey 
and white choker. 

‘*Me and the country gentleman (meaning my Uncle) will play 
you and the other party,” said horsey, and cut for partners after the 
rub—that's fair ?” 

Here Uncle John raised a little difficulty ; he never played at cards 
except at Christmas time, and then only speculation, for horse-beans 
at a penny a dozen. Many men less fond of excitement than the 
horsey young man would have been annoyed at the derangement of 
their plans ; but he was perfectly unmoved by the announcement. 

‘** Well, let’s do something,” he said smilingly, ‘* to pass away the 
time. Here !—here’s a bit of nonsense I saw done the other day at 
the Bishop of What’s-his-name’s house where I was staying ;” and 
producing three cards, he passed them one over the other several 
times, and ultimately threw them with their faces downwards on the 
seat of the carriage. ‘‘Now, then, I'll bet a shilling nobody tells 
which is the Jack of Diamonds ?” 

he rosy passenger did bet a shilling, and instantly turned up the 
Jack of Diamonds, to the great mirth of all, including the loser. 

**Here we go again,” said that philosopher. ‘* Now, then; a 
crown you don’t name the Queen of Hearts.” 

The white choker grew desperate, staked a crown, and won. 

‘* Better luck next time; faint heart never won fair lady. 
we goagain! A crown you don’t name the King of Clubs.” 

The white choker and the rosy passenger both seemed very doubt- 
fal as to the wher its of his majesty ; but Uncle John, whose 
interest had been a 
war.” The horsey young man expressed his conviction that Uncle 
John was mistaken, and he offered to lay him half-a-crown or a 
sovereign he did not know. No man likes to be bullied out of an 
opinion ; no man with any of the British lion’s blood in his veins 
will be told tamely that he is saying what he cannot prove, and so 
Uncle John did lay half a sovereign, and did not turn up the King of 
Clubs. He was greatly astonished and mortified, not so much at 
losing his money, as that he thought he must look like a fool in 
the eyes of his fellow-passengers. So he tried again for a shilling, 
and won; and then he tried again for half-a-crown, and lost ; and 
so continued to play with unvarying non-success, until he had 
parted with five ‘‘ good goolden sovereigns,” which he had in a mole- 
skin purse in his breeches-pocket. 

London was reached at last. We live in King Stfeet, about half 
a mile from the terminus, and had taken great pains to describe the 
situation of our house to Uncle John, as he could not name the day 
when we were to expect him in London, and therefore it was not 
possible to meet him on his arrival. We had advised him also to 
take a cab and drive at once to King Street ; and Uncle John did as 
he was requested. On reference to the Post-Office Directory you 
will see that there are several King Streets in the Metropolis, and 
the cabman having been left the choice of selection, chose King 
Street, Whitechapel, fare three-and-sixpence—no doubt with the 
expectation of driving the deluded countryman back to King Street, 

Square (Fare sixpence, from the Station), In this he was 
mistaken ; for Uncle John was so surprised at the length of a 
London half mile and the high price of conveyance, that he paid 
the man in a pet, and knocked lustily at No. —, King Street, 
Whitechapel. 

As no one answered his appeal, he knocked again, and the door 
was opened at length by a dirty old woman, who evidently had been 
making herself uncomfortable upon something stronger than water. 

‘*TIs Mr. Smith (the name of the writer) at home?” said Uncle 
John, very much surprised at the state of the domestic. ‘‘Is Mr. 
Smith at home ?” 

** Nobody lives ’ere,”” muttered the old woman. 

‘*What do you mean by that ?” said Uncle John. 
here |” 

**O, I’m nobody, and I ain't Mr. Smith. I’m only takin’ care of 
the house till it’s let, or pulled down, ortumbles down; and so 
that’s all about it,” mumbied the woman, and very deliberately 
shut the door in my uncle’s face. 

My Uncle stared about him, greatly perplexed at his situation ; 
until seeing a good-natured-looking man at the door of a chandler’s 
shop, he ventured to inquire if he was in King Street ? 

** King Street, sure enough,” said the man, ‘‘ Did you want 
anybody ?” 

‘*Yes, sir,” replied Uncle John. 
Isaac Smith.” 

‘*Isaac Smith!” repeated the man. ‘‘No Isaac Smith, as I 
knows of, and I suppose I’ve been asked to give credit by every 
one in this street at one time or other. No Isaac Smith, here. 
There’s a Bob Smith—no, there isn't ; he was transported last year.” 

‘*Then be there another King Street in London?” inquired 
Uncle John. 

** Another ! Lord, man, there’s hundreds! You'd better go to a 
hotel where they keeps a Directory, hire a private room and a bed, 
and stay there till you've gone through ‘em—Smiths and King 
Streets. You can’t do it under a week, no how.” 

Uncle John stood aghast at this information, until the man, who 
really was a good-natured fellow, took the trouble to find a K ing-street 
somewhere in the direction he ought to take, and then saw him 
safely into the main thoroughfare. 

Poor Uncle trudged away manfally with his carpet-bag in one 
hand, the basket in the other, and the umbrella tucked wonder his 
arm, until he came in sight of the river. He had gone astray he 
was certain; and beginning by this time to feel very haugry, he 
thought his better plan would be to turn im to the first lic- house 
he came to, refresh himself, and inquire his way. he stood 
deliberating this matter, two boys—one much larger than the other, 
began quarrelling directly in front of him, and the biggur of the 
two struck the other apparently a violent blow on the head. 
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**Oho ! you blackguard,” roared the boy, ‘‘I won't stand it, that 
I won't; if ['d got astick I'd break your head, I would. 0, sir 
(appealing to Uncle John), lend me yer umbreller and I'll give him 
a topper.” And, without waiting to receive permission, the lad 
tugged the portly parapluie from under the arm of Uncle John. 
The bigger lad, like all bullies, was an arrant coward, and imme- 
diately took to his heels, pursued hy the gallant little fellow whom 
he had ill-used. A true-born Englishman_ honours pluck and 
detests a coward, and Uncle John gazed with much pleasure at the 
chase, which ended by the disappearance of the two boys round the 
distant corner of the street. Uncle John continued looking in the 
direction the boys had taken, and his patience was getting rather 
exhausted, when a man dressed as the mate of a vessel accosted 
him. 

*¢ Are you waiting for yout umbrella?” said the man. £* Yes, 
sir, I be,” answered my Uncle, ‘and I wish he’d make haste back 
wi’ it.” 

‘* You had better give over wishing,” said the man, ‘he’s the 
artfullest young dodger in London. He’s bolted with your gingham, 
and no mistake ; it was a got-up thing between ’em.” 

Uncle John was incredulous for a few minutes, but at last came 
to the conclusion that the man was right, and that he had been 
victimized by the little rascal. 

The seaman appeared a frank, straightforward fellow, and, 
they walked along, Uncle John confided to him the difficulty he was 
in, and the plan he was proposing to himself to get out of it. The 
gallant tar complimented Uncle John upon the cleverness of his idea, 
and offered to take him to a quiet public-house of his acquaintance, 
where he would be sure to be well treated. Unele John thanked his 
new friend, and they walked together to a dingy-looking house up a 
narrow ‘street near Tower Hill. Uncle John formed an indifferent 
opinion of the sailor’s taste, but said nothing, and ordered a rump- 
steak to be prepared for his meal. Whilst the meat was being 
prepared, the sailor rose from his seat, and looking carefully into the 
outer passage, closed the door and sat down in the chair alongside 
of Uncle John. Ina whisper, scarcely audible by the man to whom 
it was addressed, he confessed that he was a smuggler, that cigars 
and tea could be bought of him at a price that would astonish the 
natives, that he had at that moment concealed in his coat-pockets a 
pound of the finest Havanahs at 10s., scarcely more than the duty, and 
one pound of the finest gunpowder tea at 4s., honestly worth twice 
the money ; that he had also at his crib some French brandy, twenty 
over proof, and that could be sold at 18s. per gallon, and sent home 
in a bladder, and if Uncle John wasn’t a flat he would not let the 
opportunity slip, especially as he had got a carpet-bag to put ’em in. 

Uncle John had been a great loser during the day, and we hope 
no one will think the worse of him if he did listen to the tempter, 
and, without reflecting that he was defrauding the revenue, bought 
the cigars and the tea, and did not find out that the one was brown 
paper and the other hawthorn-leaves until he made another 
discovery also. The sailor, with a candour which endeared him to 
Uncle John, told him that he had been a good deal on town, and not 
for nothing either, —that there were fellows he had met and mixed 
with, who made it a rule to fleece every yokel they could meet with, 
and that if Uncle John carried his money about in the way he did, 
he’d be cleaned out to a certainty. ‘The sailor then showed Uncle 
John where he kept his money—in the fob of his trousers, and as 
Uncle John’s watch was not made at Geneva, but in the good city 
of York, some twenty years ago, there was plenty of room in the 
pocket constructed for its conveyance, you may be sure, for any loose 
cash which he had about him. With many thanks for his friendly 
caution Uncle John allowed the sailor to stow away his money in 
the pocket hitherto devoted exclusively to that wonderful work of 
science called his watch, and it was with some considerable surpri 
that he found afterwards that the process had reduced the ten 
sovereigns, so secured, to just as many farthings. 

He reached our house at last, having been passed on from on 
policeman to another, like a lost child; and it required the utm 
persuasion to make him go to bed and believe himself in safety. The 
next morning he was up before daybreak, and when I came down- 
stairs to breakfast, I found him sitting in the hall with his carpet- 
bag upon his knees, waiting to be conducted back to the station. 
Words were of no avail. He would go back to Brightside instantly ; 
and there was nothing to be done but to see him safely deposited in 
the train. 

If any one doubt the truth of this story, they have only to go 
into the parlour of the Green Dragon at Brightside, any evening 
except Sunday, and ask the elderly gentleman who occupies the arm 
chair in the left-hand corner of the room to verify it. That man is 
Uncle John. M.L. 


















THE FARM YARD. 
(VIDE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT.) 


Wr can scarcely do better than transcribe, by way of illustration 
to our ‘‘ Farm Yard,” the following passage from an inedited 
Elizabethan play, the only copy of which, to the best of our infor- 
mation, is in our own hands, and the title of which is unfortunately 
missing. The scene is evidently between two young gailants, one a 
rustic, the other a town gentleman, and the latter is on a visit to 
his friend’s father, Goldmore, the farmer. 

Young Goldmore. Sit on this gate, I prithee. 

Breathe out, volcano-like, those clouds of smoke ; 

I would old Raleigh had been hanged for teaching 

Thee and thy like to fumigate withal. 

Courtwit, Thou art an ass, and that is all about it. 
Young G. Asses must bear. I'll prove I am no ass 
By bearing no such taunt, 
Courtwit, Thy wit improves, 
And yet twill bear the mending. 
Young G. ‘ Bear again ! 
Courtwit, Again, and yet again. Good lack, my Goldmore, 

I pick my way down here but not my words. 

A farm-yard’s not the College of Sorbonne, 

Nor need I hail yon cows with compliment, 

Cry ‘‘pig” in phrase polite, speak French to fowls, 

Or talk to thee in metaphysic style. 

Young G. He who can be a gentleman at will 

Will never be aught but a gentleman, 

Courtwit, An adage! By the bones of Bion, Thales, 

And all the Seven, the clown comes forth in proverbs. 

Next year we'll have thee write an almanac. 

Young G. A man may live with beasts and birds, my Cowrtw’, 

Yet stand erect, like wise U//ysses, when 

He quell’d Calypso with the herb called Moly. 

Observe. Yon cow teacheth to ruminate : 

Yon ass enjoineth patience ; and yon cock 

Boldness and watchfulness, From yonder pig 

I learn that nought in nature is so low 

But, well digested, we may gain thereby : 

You duck, in water graceful, but on earth 

An awkward thing, bids me to know my station : 

You goose, with furious but with harmless hiss, 

Shows me how worthless is the world’s dispraise: 

Yon silly sheep rebuketh cowardice 


By his ill-judged alarms, and-—— 
‘ourtwt, 


C old, 
I’m school’d, and henceforth ne’er shall see a beast 
But, learned Goldmore, 1 will think of thee, 
[Ex unt fick! ing. 


An thou wilt 
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A ROYAL CHRISTMAS IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 
(See pages 630, 631.) 


TERE is not, perhaps, in the world, and certainly not in England, 
& more magnificent relic of the ‘‘ profuse hospitality” of former ages 
that the Great Hall at Westminster, originally added to the ancient 
palace of Edward the Confessor by William II, Hence Pope calls it 


“ Rufus’ roaring hall.” 


Its walls were heightened, and its noble British oak roof was 
added, by Richard II., showing the excellence which sculpture in 
wood had attained at that early period; and although Sir Charles 
Barry has shortened the Hall of its fair proportions, to fit it asa 
vestibule to the New Houses of Parliament, it is impossible to walk 
through this right regal apartment, without its former sumptuous 
appropriation being recalled to our mind’s eye. The last of these 
festal glories was the Coronation Feast of George IV. ; and although 
the costly spectacle was not a scene of unalloyed enjoyment, we can 
scarcely recur to it without reflecting how great is the change cf 
Westminster Hall from serving for feasts of coronations and royal 
Christmases, to becoming a gloomy thoroughfare—lighted though it 
be, by its spick-and-span great southern window charged with all 
the heraldic glory of our national history. 

Glancing at the ancient festal appropriation of the Hall—here 
were held the coronation, Christmas, and other great feasts of our 
sovereigns, the guests numbering thousands of all ranks. Edward I. 
was here proclaimed king, and for his coronation feast the Hall was 
whitewashed ! Richard II. celebrated the completion of the Hall with 
‘¢a most royal feast” (at Christmas be it remembered) of 26 or 28 oxen, 
and 300 sheep, and fowls without number, several days; and by a 
strange turn in the ‘‘ wheel of vicissitude,” here, in the very Hall 
which Richard had reared to such magnificence, was the weak king 
solemnly deposed, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. After 
great part of the palace was burnt in 1512, only the Great Hall was 
kept in repair: ‘‘it serveth,”’ says Stow, ‘‘as before it did, for 
feasts of coronations, arraignments of great persons charged with 
treasons, keeping of the courts of justice, &c.” And in the words 
of Mr. Foss, for seven and a half centuries it has been ‘‘the very Pre- 
torium or Hall of Justice for all England.” 

Most of us remember how anxiously the fate of the Great Hall 
was watched in the conflagration of 1834, and while labyrinths of 
wooden corridors and apartments were swept away by the roaring 
flames, the people shouted ‘‘Save the Hall!” And it was 
saved—to be made a thoroughfare! Yet, looking up through its 
carved roof, the lantern reminds us of the fire and the feast ; we will 
not say when the fire last blazed upon the central hearth, and the 


seated beneath a canopy of state, emblazoned with the royal arms ; 
the dais wall is hung with tapestry, and wreathed with Christmas 
evergreens ; and the banners above are surmounted with laurel 
crowns. Here is a great blaze of light from the huge Christmas 
candles (not the minnikin candles of our childhood) ; the sports are 
rife, the trumpets are sounding, the fools are disporting among the 
crowd of servitors, who are bringing in the peacock, the boar’s head 
dressed with holly, bays, and rosemary; and countless other dishes. 
The tables are garnished with dainty devices; chivalry and giant 
might have here their representatives; and the principal emblems 
upon the royal table are the ship and the fortress—fitting charac- 
teristics of an age when the King was ‘‘a hero of policy and 
craft,” and the foundations were laid of the still enduring system of 
the European states. And proud features in these banquets were 
the devices for the table, called subtleties, made of paste, jelly, 
or blanc-mange, placed in the middle of the board, with labels 
describing them ; various shapes of animals were frequent ; and on 
a Saint’s day, angels, prophets, and patriarchs, were set upon the 
table in plenty. Certain dishes were also directed as proper for 
different degrees of persons ; as ‘‘conies parboiled, or else rabbits, 
for they are better for a lord ;” and ‘‘for a great lord take squirrels, 
for they are better than conies ;” a whole chicken for a lord; and 
‘*seven mackerel in a dish, with a dragge of fine sugar,” was also a 
dish for a lord. But the most famous dish was ‘‘the peacock 
enkakyll,” which is foremost in the procession to the king’s table. 
Here is the receipt for this royal dish :—‘‘ For the feast royal pea- 
cocks shall be dight in this manner: Take and flay off the skin with 
the feathers, tail, and the neck and head thereon ; then take the 
skin, and all the feathers, and lay it on the table abroad, and strew 
thereon ground cinnamon ; then take the peacock and roast him, 
and baste him with raw yolks of eggs; and when he is roasted, 
take him off, and let him cool awhile, and take him and sew him in 
his skin, and gild his comb, and so serve him with the last course.” 

Ve part from this picture of the Christmas of three centuries- 
and-a-half since, as from one of Time’s stately pageants which bring 
the picturesqueness of the past into vivid contrast with the less fervid 
hospitalities of the present ; reminding us that although Westminster 
Hall may be void and gloomy on the coming Christmas-day, greater 
enjoyment than was yielded by the prodigal heaps of luxury once 
consumed within those walls, is now scattered through the length 
and breadth of the land, and the rational wealth of Christmas is 
thus brought home to every man’s fireside. Such is ‘*the moral” 
of “A Royal Christmas in Westminster Hall.” 





THE SILVER CUP CLUB. 


*¢ A werry Christmas to you, Mrs. Bunny,” I said—‘‘and I wish 








smoke found its way through this louvre ; still, we can say that the 
present lantern, of cast-iron, is an exact copy of the original one, | 
erected near the end of the fourteenth century—but it is glazed. 

Next, to the Royal Christmases in the Hall. Here John kept his | 
Christmas in 1213 and 1214. His successor, Henry IIIL., royally | 
observed Christmas here in the years 1234, 1238, and 1241; and 
in 1248, whilst Henry himself kept his Christmas at Winchester, 
he commanded his treasurer ‘‘ to fill the King’s Great Hall from 
Christmas-day to the day of Circumcision (January 1,) with poor 
people, and feed them there.” In the next (Edward I.) reign, in | 
277, says the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, in his very interesting 
Memorials of Westminster, ‘‘ Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, bidden 
with considerable mockery from his mountain fastnesses ‘with a kiss 
of peace,’ sat a guest at the Christmas feast, soon to fall the last 
defender of his weeping country’s independence, in unequal battle 
with the ruthless King.” In 1290, 1292, and 1303, Edward I, also 
kept his Christmas here; as did Edward II. in 1317, when, how- 
ever, few nobles were present, ‘‘ because of discord betwixt them 
and the King ;” but in 1320, Christmas was kept here ‘‘ with great 
honour and glorie.” | 

Edward Il. was a right royal provider of feasts. The art of | 
cookery now required considerable skill ; and the making of blanc- 
manges, tarts, and pies; the boiling of chickens, preparing rich 
soups of the brawn of capons; are to be found among the cook’s duties 
at this period. French cooks were employed by the nobility; and 
merchants, when they gave a feast, ‘‘ rejected butchers’ meat as un- 
worthy of their tables, having jellies of all colours, and in all figures, 
representing flowers, trees, beasts, fish, fowl, and fruit.” The 
wines, according to the phrase then used, consisted of ‘‘a collection 
of spiced liquors,”’ and delicate cakes, taken by persons of rank or' | 
fashion just before retiring to rest; and spices, such as cinnamon, 
grains of paradise, and ginger, were eaten as confections for a dessert. 
King Edward kept his Christmas in the Hall in 1358, and had for 
his guests at the banquet-table the captive King of France, and David, 
King of Scotland ; when the latter came to England to offer his services 
in the French wars. And in 1362, King David and the King of Cyprus 
met here at two grand entertainments given by King Edward. 

Cookery continued to flourish in the reign of Richard II., who, 
according to Stow, gave ‘‘a house-warming in this Hall,” when he 
feasted 10,000 persons. We need not wonder then that Richard 
kept two thousand cooks; they were learned in their art, and have 
left to the world (kind souls!) their cookery-book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Form of Cury ; or, a Roll of English Cookery, compiled about the 
year 1390, by the Master Cooks of Richard II.” In 1899, while 
Richard kept Christmas here, he sat robed in cloth-of-gold, garnished 
with pearl and precious stones, to the amazing value of 3000 marks ; 
and 10,000 guests were invited every day ‘‘under his household 
roof,” to a lavishly-spread banquet. 

In 1478, King Edward IV. kept Christmas here with great pomp, 
wearing his crown, and making presents to his household. King 
Richard III., although his reign was short and turbulent, kept two 
Christmases in great state in Westminster Hall ; asin 1483, when, 
says Philip de Comines, ‘‘he was reigning in greater splendour and 
authority than any King of England for the last hundred years;” 
and next year, when he solemnised this festival with great pomp 
and splendour, encouraging the recreations usual at the season ; pre- 
siding at the customary feasts, and so attentively observing even the 
most trivial matters, that a warrant is entered for the payment of 
**900 marks for certain new year’s gifts bought against the feast 
of Christmas.” The festivities continued without interruption until 
the day of the Epiphany, when they terminated with an entertain- 
ment of extraordinary magnificence given by the monarch to his nobles 
in Westminster Hall—‘‘the king himself wearing his crown,” are the 
words of the Croyland historian, ‘and holding a splendid feast in 
the Great Hall, similar to that of his coronation.” ‘* Little did 
Richard imagine that this would be the last feast at which he would 
preside—-the last time he would display his crown in peace before his 
assembled peers.” (Halstead’s ‘‘ Life of Richard III.”) 

King Henry VII., notwithstanding his immense wealth, was little 
inclined to hospitalities, though he kept the ninth Christmas of his 
reign with great splendour in Westminster Hall ; feasting the mayor 
and aldermen of London, and showing them sports on the night 
following in the great Hall, which was richly hung with tapestry : 
‘* which sports being ended in the morning, the king, queen, and 
court sat down ata table of stone, to 120 dishes, placed by as many 
knights and esquires, while the mayor was served with twenty-four 
dishes and abundance of wine. And final!y, the king and queene 
being conveyed with great lights into the palace, the maior, with 
his company in barges, returned to London by breake of We next day.” 

Such a royal Christmas has Mr. Gilbert pictured .>om authorised 
sources in the large illustration engraved upon the preceding pages. 
This is a scene of truly regal festiv' 7. He has chosen the upper end 








losers by it. 


it sincerely, for I'm a very happy man.” She had given me the baby 
to hold.—‘‘I am very glad to hear it,” said my wife.—‘‘ Yes, my 
dear,” I said, ‘‘I am ten times as happy as I was before we were 
married. Here's the tenth addition to my domestic happiness.” 
And a sweeter Christmas-box no man could desire. So saying, I 
poked our interesting infant in its little chest, and addressed it 
with what those who do not understand the feelings of a parent may 
consider the unmeaning and inarticulate observation—‘* Kitchy, 
kitchy, kitchy, kquerck !” 

‘*Ah ! they're sad troubles,” said my wife.—‘‘ New don’t say 80, 
dear,” I said. ‘* When there come the mouths, the meat comes too, 
you know—for some month's time, at any rate. No, love. The 
only trouble we have with this young lady ”’—our last at that time 
was a little girl—‘‘ the only trouble with this darling cherub is quite 
another thing. What is the little angel’s name to be, dear ?” 

“Oh!” said my wife, ‘I thought that was settled—Victoria 
Eugénie.”—‘‘ Couldn't we make it plain Jenny, dear, instead of 
Eu-génie ?” I said; ‘‘ but never mind, that’s not the point. The 
question is, Who is to give her this name /” 

‘* Why, of course,” said my wife, ‘* her godfather and godmothers.” 

“Yes, my dear,” I said, ‘‘it’s all very well to say godfather and 
godmothers—though godmothers I think you said you had got—but 
how are we to get a godfather ?” 

‘‘Oh!” said my wife, ‘that’s your look-out.” —‘‘ Yes, my love,” 
I said, *‘I know it’s my look-out, and it’s a very ba’ look-out, my 
sweetest. Sce what difficulty we've always had. Men say they 
don’t like to undertake the responsibility. It isn’t that, Mrs. B. ; 
it’s the silver cups, love ; the silver cups and the spoons.” 

** How can they be so shabby ?” said my wife. 

“Oh, very easily, my dear,” I said. ‘‘In fact, they generally 
find it a very hard matter to be otherwise. If it weren't for those 
cups and spoons there would be no difficulty in getting godfathers. I 
wish the practice was done away with—though certainly we're no 
We've got quite a little service of plate, what with 
cream-jugs and silver forks, and those twelve Apostle spoons that 
old Roodloft gave little Anselm. 

‘«They all had some present,” said my wife, ‘‘ but poor dear Rose.” 

‘Ah ! there it is, dear. You know what a trouble it was to 
get anybody to stand for her. At last I went to poor Short, and 
stated my situation, and said I knew how he was circumstanced, 
and would he, as a friend, expressly understanding that he was 
not to put himself to any expense—would he be so kind as to oblige 
me by being her godfather ? He very kindly consented ; and then 
you know, love, the next time he dined with us, you took an oppor- 
nity of showing him the gold goblet that Dibbs gave Henry, together 
with his own euphonious surname—and the poor old fellow coloured 
up to the eare, and has never been near the house since.”—‘‘ It 
was very mean,” said my wife.—‘‘ Don't say so, dear,” I said, 
‘*T am sure you did it without thinking.”—‘‘ Nonsense,” said my 
wife, ‘‘1 meant mean of him.”—‘“ Did you, dear?” said I; ‘‘ well, 
I don’t see that. It was my fault if it was anybody’s.”—‘‘ It was 
very mean of him,” repeated my wife.—‘‘ Well, never mind, 
dear,” I said. I never contradict Mrs. B., which accounts for our 
uninterrupted course of domestic happiness. ‘* Now the question is 
about getting a godfather for this little one, cup or no cup, spcon or 
no spoon. I tell you what, love: there is little Jemmy Spratt— 
married last Michaelmas—and now it is Lady-day (rent and taxes, 
oh dear !) and Mrs. 8. in an interesting situation. I'll go and hunt 
up Spratt, and make a bargain with him, eh, dear? One good turn 
deserves another—eh ? What do you think of fishing for Spratt on 
that principle, dear ?”—‘‘A very good plan,” said my wife. ‘Think 
I shall catch Spratt—hum ?”—My wife said, ‘*I bope you may.” — 
“Thank you for your good wishes, love,” Isaid. ‘*Ifere, take the baby 
back again. I return the pledge of our mutual afzction till wanted 
So now for Spratt. Good bye, little toodleams-- ta-ta. Good bye, 
Betsy, love ; good by.” I kissed my babe, embraced my consort, 
clapped on my hat, grasped my umbrella, and hastened to Spratt’s. 

Spratt fortunately happened to be at home, I verily believe he 
was superintending the making of the Christmas pudding, ‘‘Jemmy,” 
I said, “‘I’ve come to speak to you on a matter of business, not 
to borrow money—don’t be alarmed—on a matter affecting our 
mutual interests. To the point at once. Jemmy, in a short time 
a godfather will be wanted in your little establishment. Should 
you have any objection to your humble servant in that capacity !”— 
**No objection at all,” said Jemmy, ‘‘ but there will be time 
enough to talk about that when——” ‘‘ Yes, I know,” said I, 
interrupting him—‘‘ never reckon your chickens, &c. But you'll 
be pretty sure to have occasion for a godfather, some day, at 
any rate. Now, Jemmy, business is business, and will you stand in 
my case, on condition that I stand in yours, in the important and 
responsible position of Sam ?”—‘‘ Well,” said Jemmy, ‘‘ you know 
I may want two godfathers.”"—‘‘Jemmy,” I said, ‘‘ you may want 
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happen occasionally in the best regulated families—and are put into 
separate paragraphs in the newspapers. Never mind. Tl make all 
right. I'll guarantee four silver cups—for that’s the point, Jemmy— 
if needful, for your one. Now, that’s what I calla fair offer.” 
‘* Well,” says Jemmy, ‘‘yes, I don’t know but what it is. Very 
well, I will.”—‘‘ Thank you, Jemmy,” said I. ‘I’m sure I am 
deeply indebted to you; it is so difficult to find a godfather in these 
times ; all owing to those confounded silver cups.”—‘‘Ha!” said 
Jemmy ; ‘‘yes, those silver cups; I say, couldn’t the principle 
of our little bargain be extended ’—mightn’t there be a sort 
of Sponsors’ Mutual Assurance Society ?””—‘‘A capital idea, Jemmy,” 
saidI, ‘A society to provide the members with godfathers, and 
the godfathers with silver cups. Excellent. Now, Jemmy, Jet you 
and I put our heads together and see if we can’t get this highly- 
desirable Institution up.”—‘‘ Agreed,” said Jemmy Spratt, ‘‘and as 
people are always more benevolently disposed at Christmas time 
than at any other, let us set to work at once to carry out the notion.” 
Our deliberations were fruitful, and issued in the formation of a 
society which has worked admirably. We gave our association the 
name of the Silver Cup Club. It is constituted similarly to clubs 
in general ; with the following special rules and regulations :— 

‘*J, Each member to contribute, in aid of the objects of the Club, 
the annual sum of five shillings. 

**TJ, Every member desirous of a godfather or godfathers for his 
infant, to enjoy the right of having one ‘or as many as may be 
required in the case of twins’ provided for him by the society, the 
members of which, should nobody be willing to accept the office, 
shall appoint, out of their number, a person or persons to undertake 
the same by lot ; such person or persons refusing the appointment, 
to cease belonging to the Club, 

‘*TII. The members of the Club to dine together at least once 
annually; the expense of the dinner to be defrayed by those parties 
who shall have been provided by the Club with godfathers in the 
course of the year. 

‘*JV. Every member, in return for his subscription, to be entitled, 
on standing godfather to the child of any other member, to a silver 
cup, or an equivalent in spoons, or some other form of plate, to be 
presented on the occasion of the christening.” 

The last rule was framed in order to meet the objection that the 
advantages of the Silver Cup Club would be rather disproportionately 
enjoyed by gentlemen blest, like myself, with a numerous progeny. 
It was proposed that the ladies of members should dine with us at 
our annual dinners; but this arrangement was given up, for the 
reason that most of our wives do not much admire our sponsorial 
institution ; but, on the contrary, look upon it as founded on a 
principle of sordid economy. 

However, not only has that institution saved many of us a great 
deal of expense and trouble, but it has promoted good fellowship and 
conviviality ; and its social tendency altogether has been so beneficial, 
that perhaps I may venture to sum up its merits by stating that, as 
the Coffin Clubs generally are to the deaths of the population, so, 
in proportion to the extent of its influence, is the Silver Cup Club to 
the births. 


THE WAITS.—CHRISTMAS EVE. 


ARK! where peals yon 
swelling Anthem ! 
Hark ! it winds its 
solemn way, 

Loud on the blackening 
midnight borne, 
faint on the morning 
grey ; 

Now soaring, hovering, 
floating, like the An- 
gels’ song on high, 

Back from the wonder- 
ingshepherd-groups, 
to glory and the sky. 

** Awake, awake, im- 
mortal souls! make 
straight the way and 
clear ; 

Yon star is burning in 
the East. Behold! 
your God is near !”’ 





Pastthedyingmaiden’s 
chamber, where the 
night-flowers wave 
at will, 

And the heart’s ery is 
the louder that the 
voice of love is still; 

Where hungry hope is starved to death, and withers day by day, 

And silent faith can do no more but clasp the hands and pray ; 

More solemn-sweet steals down the street to thrilling harp and horn :— 

‘*In Death’s despite this blesséd night is thy Redeemer born !” 


Past the sacred domes of wedded homes, whose hearths the Angels keep, 

Where the plighted hands are mutely locked in the sweet unsevered 
sleep ; 

Under the towers, along the bowers, still hallowed by its gleam, 

Where, in their bright unsullied youth, love led them in a dream ; 

Hark ! where it rolls !—It thrills their souls. ‘‘Arise, and bend 
the knee; 

HE comes, who blessed the wedding-feast in Cana of Galilee !” 


Past the noble house of Charity, where beams of morning play 

On eyes of sightless innocents that know not it is day ; 

Whose ravished orbs are turned to Heaven, how dark soe’er it be, 

In the tender joy of faith that feels the love it cannot see ; 

And the quickened ear drinks deep the sound, and the soul leaps to 
the eye— ° 

** Behold the Light of all the World—the dayspring from on high !” 


Past the lorn and houseless fugitive, by the slimy river's brink, 

Ere she springs beneath the glassy pool where all her sorrows sink ; 
Till she dreams she hears the voice of Him who walked the waters wile, 
And the saving music dies not till her steps are turned aside ; 

It sighs to her, it cries to her, in the hour of her dismay— 

** Stood He not by Mary Magdalene when the stone was rolled away 


Past by the branded sepulchres that whiten in the moon ; 

Past by the stony torture-cells washed by the black lagune ; 

By felon graves, by robber caves, and dungeons’ vaulted dome, 
Sweeps on that triumph-strain that speaks a conqueror to come :— 
‘* He comes‘ not in the sounding blast, nor in the rolling thunder, 
Bat on the wings of Merey borne, to burst your bonds asunder !” 


More holy-tender swells the song, where, pure and undefiled, 

A mother towards the reddening East lifts up her new-born child :— 
‘*Give glory unto God this night, thrice-blesséd as thou art ! 

Like Mary, fast for ever keep His sayings in thy heart; 

Hear thou the precious words of joy breathed by those lips divine~ 
‘Such as these are of my kingdom,’—‘ little children,’ like.to thine ! 


Hark ! around the palace chambers—hark ! along the palace walis ; 
Like the shouting of a conquering band, the strain of triumph falls, 
As starts the monarch from his throne the arméd host to meet, 
Down drops the crown unto his knee, the purple to his feet ; 
Awe-struck, he veils his hambled brow, while loud the Anthem rings— 








of the Hall, showing the great stone table, with the king and queen 


three at once—you may want as many as four—such accidents do 


**Glory, glory in the Highest, unto Him, the King of Kings !” 
BE. L. Heaver. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
(See page 634.) 
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EAVEN and Earth 
their prizes 
Have hung on the Christmas 
Tree ; 






All that man idolisea, 
There he can plainly see, 
And Satan hath more of the prizes, 
And most of the company. 
Here are Sin’s masqueraders — 
Volves in the clothing of lambs-— 
In juggle and falsehood, traders, 
Dealers in cheats and shams, 
Onward they rush 
With a riotous crush ; 
And, so that they reach the Tree's fair fruit, 
They care not the axe is laid to the root. 
Press on, ye rebel crew ; 
The prizes are all in view. 
Avarice, Greed, and Fraud, 
Forget that ye are brothers ! 
Clutch at each glittering gaud— 
Mitre, and sceptre, and crown, 
Sword, and jewel, and star, 
Dangling above you they are :— 
Climb for them, tear them down ! 
Why should you leave them for others? 
Pride, and Power, and Place, 
Vanity, Vice, and Ambition, 
Gluttony, Envy, Sedition, 
Race for the prizes, race ! 
Fight, and jostle, and grapple : 
Climb unto every shoot 
Hung with the world-sought fruit ; 
Pluck at each Dead Sea apple, 
Whose golden rind so temptingly flashes. 
Bah ! ’tis an old wife’s tale to a child, 
To talk of their hollowness, shams, and ashes ! 
By fabies be never beguiled, 
From the precipice ne’er heed the danger ; 
Ne’er pause to ponder and think, 
llow terribly nearsome and fearsome, 
Is that yawning pit’s horrible brink. 
Seale it with plank and ladder ; 
Self is all your concern :— 
Let the hot wine of Passion burn 
Your hearts, and make them madder !— 
Ah ! would that it made them sadder. 


You may ¢lutch at the money-bags, miser ; 
But gold will not buy off your fate. 

Fool ! of Poverty thou art despiser, 
Who art poorer than Poverty’s state. 


You may beat your white bosoms, frail daughters ! 
But that calm-looking, passionate breast 
Throbs wild as the sea in unrest. 

Doves of Peace brood not over such waters, 


Ah! would that you look’d above you, 
To the Babe in the stable cave : 
Vith a beundless love He doth love you; 
In the greatness of might He can save. 
Clutch not at the branches rotten, 
Though their fruit is so fair to see ; 
Look at the bough He hath gotten, 
And the prize that He holdeth for thee ! 
No scathing lightnings blanch 
That goodly, righteous Branch ;* 
Fresh and bright is its verdure ever, 
Like the Gospel promise that dieth never. 


Look on that Branch with eager eyes ; 
Bravely contend for its high-call’d prize. + 
For you is balanced the weight of evil ; 
But you scorn to look 
To the Saviour’s Book, 
And rush to the side, where the Devil 
Looks down, with a grim delight, 
On his children’s maddening revel 
On their chosen Christmas night, 


For Satan hath hung his prizes" 
On the goodly Christmas Tree ; 
And there, in Sin’s disguises, 
Crowd the thoughtless company. 
Curusert Bene, B.A, 


* Jeremiah xxiii. 5. t Philip. iii. 14, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


(See page 635.) 

Aone the stories connected with the Eddystone Lighthouse there 
Was one which we read in extreme youth, and at which one still 
laughs, on the principle on which Mr. Hardcastle’s servants prayed 
him not to tell the story of ‘‘ Old Grouse in the Gun-room,” (by the 
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way, will anybody let us know what that story is?) namely, that 
having laughed at it for twenty years—and a good many more— one 
is not going to leave off now. It was the story of the shoemaker’s 
apprentice, who threw up his indentures and abandoned last and 
upper-leather to go and live in the lichthouse and trim the lantern. 
‘*P'm going to make the change,” he said, ‘* because I don’t like 
confinement.” We never see the oak-like structure on the vexed 
Eddystone, or any of its humbler and less celebrated kinsfolk, 
without thinking of the roving apprentice. 

Our friend Mr, Read has depicted in the accompanying engraving 
the Lighthouse at Christmas time. It is not for us to say what sort 
of a picture he has made of it. But the selection of such a subject 
seems to us to involve a marked and striking contrast to the usual 
amiability of the artistic nature. Without needlessly insulting our 
young friends, home for the holidays, with a line from the Eton 
Grammar about artes, and nec sinit esse feros, we cannot help 
thinking that an artist who had voluntarily chosen such a theme 
must have been suffering at the moment under a fit of displeasure 
with mankind. Because, really, if there be one situation and inci- 
dent of the year calculated to afflict a benevolent contemplator 
thereof, it is the case of the trio of islanders who keep their Christ- 
mas in the lighthouse, far away at sea. And this is what Mr. Read 
has set before us. Having vainly tried to pick a hole in his engrav- 
ing, we revenge ourselves by picking a large one in his motives for 
designing it. 

At the little door, against which the waves sometimes thunder 
with a pertinacity that would almost break down the stolidity of a 
St. James’s Square porter, and compel him to open the portal, 
stands one of the lighthouse-men, who has heard the shout from 
the boat. In fact he has been waiting for it with considerable 
anxiety, for he has an idea that the wind is likely to get up, and 
| in that case there may be no reaching the rock with provisions for 
days and days, and Christmas on biscuit and salt junk is not his 
ideal of Yule revelry. He has an idea that the boat that brings the 
lighthouse supplies might have arrived sooner, and he has some 
notion of hinting to the men that he knows it is Christmas Eve, : 
that they sat longer in the Foul Anchor than was necessary, beside: 
that they have been pulling a good deal more gently than they would 
do were salvage in the offing. People grow very cross und suspicious 
while they are kept waiting, even by people whom they like and 
trust; and one of the greatest writers of the age (ourself) has pointed 
out in a pathetic essay that to keep a friend waiting is a wilful 
tempting of fortune to sunder the golden thread of your friendship. 
Nathaniel Boltispear, that is his name (and if you want to know 
how we knew it, we have no hesitation in saying that it is carved by 
his own hand at the back of the door at which he stands), may not 
be thinking about a.golden thread, but rather about a good tough 
rope which he will shortly toss into the bows of the boat; but he is 
not pleased at his provisions being so late, and has for the last hour, 
between whiffs of his pipe, been considering whether he will not 
give the fellows, now approaching, a bit of his mind. 

For Boltispear—we are not sure whether your eyes are good 











sentiment in his nature. It is not because he is always holding a 
candle to the Power of the Air that he is not of a sympathetic and 
affectionate temperament. Indeed, by the way, we wrong him—he 
is always holding a candle in the opposite interest to that of the 
influence proverbially busy in a gale of wind. He lights it to he 
as many folks as he may out of the way of that purveyor for th 
sul British Bank—the Davidean Li that defrands a 
dep Nathaniel is a gentle-hearted lighthouse-man, and one 
worthy to have lived in Rabelais’ Lantern-Land. 

Nathaniel Boltispear was going to tell the boatmen a bit of his 
mind, So he will, but quite another bit from that which he had 
sliced off for their edifi For now that he can see the 
and its contents, he beholds that there are passengers whom he had 
little expected. How he bawls up to Samuel Pargill, who is up in 
the lantern. 

** Sa—a—a—a—m !” 

‘* Now then,” responds Samuel, to this pr 

*¢ Here’s your old woman, and mine, and Bill's girl and boy.” 

** You be hanged,” retorts the unbelieving Samuel, and it is perhaps 
to his credit that the repartee takes so mild a form. 

**Come down,” says Nathaniel, much too excited to enter into 
argument, and leaving Samuel Pargill, as becomes a philosopher, to 
the convictions time will bring about. He hurries down the 
the rope is flung as a confused greeting from everybody is hurled at 
him, the bowl is made fast, and in a few minutes the women are in 
the snug little chamber, and the boat’s crew (as they are bound to 
do) are delivering in the provisions, 

Chistmas Eve in the lighthouse, and very jolly indeed the party is. 
Mrs. Boltispear, though called an old woman, is nothing of the kind, 
but a handsome, buxom matron, who was a very pretty girl ten 
years ago, and whose laugh might be heard by the folks on board 
that vessel you see out there. Mrs. Pargill has more right to the 
title of old woman, and it is thought that though a good person in 
the main, her unceasing eloquence may have had something to do 
with Samuel's selection of a lighthouse life. Bill's children are not 
very conversational in the presence of their elders, but they eat and 
drink in a way that must convince their father that their health has 
not suffered by their depression at his absence from home. The 
three men are very glad to see the representatives of their households, 
and if Mr. Pargill’s eestacy is the least demonstrative, there is no 
reason to suppose that it is unreal, The boat’s crew have landed- 
or rather lighthoused—all the provisions, and join the party, and 
few rooms on shore hold a merrier set than has gathered in the 
middle of the sea that Christmas Eve. 

You may easily imagine that the men have the least to say for 
themselves. Indeed, what can three men, who have been shut up 
on that rock for a month, without a soul to speak to, have to say ? 
Were they three Napoleons on a St. Helena, they must, under the 
circumstances, have become silent men. Pargill has a grievance, 
touching some great thick high stockings which the old woman 
forgot to send him; but she has brought them now, and throws 
them at his cross old head, and laughingly defies him to say another 
word. Bill and Pargill have a story against Nathaniel for bawling 
out in his sleep to some imaginary young lady to ‘‘leave him 
alone ;” and with this anecdote, placed in every variety of light, 
and recapitulated at about thirty intervals throughout the sitting, 
they vainly strive to arouse the jealousy of merry Mrs. Boltispear. 
There is no particular grievance or anecdote connected with Bill, but 
he takes occasion to observe, a good many times in the course of the 
séance, that a meeting like this makes amends ; and the sentiment 
is favourably received, and nobody asks what the amends are 
made for. 

But the women have a month’s news from the shore, and they waste 
no time in pouring it all out for the refection of their friends. As no 
moment is to be lost, they both open at once, and, except when they 
stop to contradict each other (for women have a marvellous faculty, 
while talking as fast as possible, of hearing one another), the stream 
of news flows on in a boisterous duet. The lighthouse speedily learns 
that Jenny’s fellow has enlisted, and the girl is in despair,—that 
the Harbour-Master has been blow’d up by the Admiralty, and the 
very words that came down by the telegraph are quoted, and are 
extremely coarse for so polite a gentleman as Sir Charles Wood—that 
somebody from London has taken the house that is haunted—that 
Phil Carter’s boy has gone to sea—that Nancy Woods at the ‘‘Bells” 
has had an offer from her master, and there are reasons for thinking 
that if the marriage comes off, the ostler, who is of a tempestuous 
character, will do something desperate—that old Blowbee has been 
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convicted of smuggling, and the magistrates punished him doubly, 
for getting a lawyer from London instead of one of their own sons in 
the place—that Ned Carson fell into the fire while he was tipsy, but 
only burned his red whiskers off, and has taken the pledge—that the 
horses came down and the circus-riders, and little Tom Fowler asked 
whether one of the lady equestrians was not a real angel from 
the sky, for which ignorance and superstition his grandmother 
whipped him well—that the price of bread is perfectly dreadful, 
and that the bakers lay it on the millers, and the millers on the 
farmers, and the farmers on the landlords, and the landlords on the 
government, but any how there’s no reduction—that Jack Fiske and 
his cousin had a regular stand-up fight, and Jack was thrashed, 
and since that the relatives have been like brothers—that Wheeler's 
blue dog has been killed by eating a star-fish—that—— 

But, on second thoughts, what right have we to report the conver- 
sation of these worthy people? We fee! that it is an unwarrantable 
intrusion on their privacy. The fault is Mr. Read’s, for putting the 
subject into our heads. Not another word of the talk shall we set 
down. Nathaniel has been a little uneasy during the last hour or so, 
and has been listening to the wind; and he thinks that the sooner 
the boat is on shore the better. It would be very jolly for them all 
to stop,—but suppose it came.on to blow, and they were all kept on 
the rock for a month, as has happened, and no boats could get out. 
How long would the provisions last? So he artfully gets Pargill to 
take the ungracious initiative, and hint at the necessity of departure, 
which Mr. Pargill does in the broadest way, short of pushing his 
friends down-stairs, ever heard of. Much hugging, and kissing, and 
good-wishes,—and the party once more establishes itself in the boat, 
which pulls off under a parting fire of exhortations to the visitors to 
take care of themselves. 

And then the lighthouse is left to its original lonelines 
Nathaniel Boltispear has got over the excitement of the evening, and 
of watching the weather until long after the boat has had time to 
reach land,—and the wind does not get up after all—he begins to 
think that Lantern-Land is a dull place after all. And on Christmas 
Day the men are all mood, and at night they think of enjoyment 
and sociality on shore, and-—in short—they feel, for some twenty-four 
hours, particularly dreary and sulky. 
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And Mr. Read, who very 
likely passes for an amiable man, and may indeed deceive the world 
by consistently acting up to that character, selects for his engraving 
a subject suggestive, by the direct course we have taken, of so much 
discomfort and melancholy. We have felt it a duty to point out 
the heinous atrocity of his conduct, and we utterly decline to 
receive as excuse, that his engraving is very beautiful. We hope 


we are made of sterner stuff. 8. 1 


THE HOLLY CART. 
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the glory which awaits them, 
and eve ry boug 
rth clusters of coral, to 
shame the barren branches 
of the surrounding tre 
‘ have nothing wherewithal to 
look merry in at this plea- 
sant Christmas time. First cut a mighty load for the church, that 
when Dives warm in pocket goes there on Christmas Day, he may 
remember what time it is, and give abundantly to the poor a 
needy. Now cut largely for the Old Manor House, where they still! 
do Christmas honour with Mminstrelsy and feasting, welcoming all 
who come in his name to a seat by the hearth where the yule-log 
blazes and sparkles like a small bonfire. 

Let the old .house look hale and green, so long as it invites such 
guests as Neighbourly Love and Christian Charity to make merry 
within its walls, Now cut with no sparing hand for cottage homes, 
that the poor indwellers may remember whose festival it is, and that 
He also was poor and despised of man, but did the will of the ‘* Father 
which art in Heaven,” and bore his cross meekly and patiently to the 
end, Nowa load for the city, for though Lady Fashion may deny 
it admittance to her luxurious rooms, Molly in the kitchen will 
give it welcome and make the whitewashed walls of her underground 
dominions a very bower of green, and which even her dull fancy 
will people with old familiar faces, till she has a party of her own, 
although no followers are allowed, not even at Christmas time. 
Then the jolly butcher will covet some of the best berry-covered 
sprigs to garland his prize sirloins and fat-laden ribs, deeming it 
a disgrace to a beef-loving land, that such bovine triumphs should go 
to the spit like the nursery mutton! It is our belief that he would 
not sell without regret that streaky and mottled cantle of ox flesh to 
any lean-visaged man. He would take a penny a pound less from a 
round-faced well-fed customer, one who by his looks gave token that 
he knew what a prime cut was, and would eat with appreciative 
thankfulness. Don't forget the poulterer who has no ordinary turkey, 
no mere common-fed goose, now upon his altar waiting to be offered 
up to Christmas. Ribbons and holly are due to that precocious young 
gander who devoted the last months of a well-spent life to cramming 
himself for civic honours. That Titan of a turkey will not be eaten 
and forgotten, for his weight wili be often remembered at the market 
table. Deck him with holly-sprigs, for Gobble his parent hath no 
worthier son than he. 

A few sprigs—for charity’s sake Jet them have the brightest leaves 
and the reddest berries, —to dress poor city labourers’ rooms from the 
cellars to the garrets. Let the leaves be bright, that they may catch 
the little sun which struggles into narrow streets and through grimy 
windows. Let the berries be red, that they may show cheerful pat hes 
on the smoky walls, and carry the observer's thoughts away to 
country memories of woods and fields, and limpid streams and 
fresh sweet air ! 

Pile more upon the cart! Old Jack the donkey is equal to the 
situation! He knows it is Christmas time, or should do so, for did 
not one of his race bear the most precious load that ever passed 
through the gates of Jerusalem ? 

M, L. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 


CHAPTER I. 


(See page 627.) 
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modern hou with their 
fronts partly scoed, and 
a feeble at 
cony at the fi: 
dows. The houses are 


tred, like 
honest fellows, the cares « 
a home and family to the 
pleasures of Cremorne, bil- 
liard-rooms, tavern-clubs, 
cheap concerts, and a foilefte &@ la Moses. We do not wish to 
imply that all unmarried clerks and warehousemen are disposed 
only to folly and dissipation. We know to the contrary that there 
are many who apply their leisure and their means to the best pur- 
and we hail with most pleasurable ar ; 
the increased leisure secured to them by what is called the Early 
Closing Movement. 

Some of the inhabitants of Jemima Parade (for so the little row 
is designated) having no families, were used to let lodgings to 
persons whose means or inclination did not allow them to furnish and 
occupy houses of their own. And it is with Mr. and Mrs Brazier, 
who were so situated, and who took in as lodgers Mr. and Mrs. 
Stirling, that our story has now to do, 

The rooms—or apartments as they were described always on the 
little card exhibited in the windows when tenants were wanted 
were furnished in the style peculiar to such places. Imagine six 
chairs covered with blue moreen, and more or less lumpy from their 
stufling ; a sofa of limited dimensions, a little depressed in the 
middle, and pervaded by a faint odour of hay ; a round table in the 
centre, that creaked when it was leaned upon; a very bold-patterned 
drugget (with hearth-rug to match) on duty as a carpet; a small 
chetionier, that shut very nearly, ornamented with two decanters and 
a few wine-glasses, two slips of moreen, and two of muslin, to 
represent curtains ; a looking-glass four feet by two-and-a-half— 
from the irregularity of surface by no means a favourite with young 
ladies—and you have a broker's inventory of one of the furnished 
rooms in Jemima Row. And in such a room on Saturday evening, 
December, 24, 1854, Mrs. Stirling was seated alone; the fire was 
very low, but for some reason or the other, she hesitated to ring the 
bell for more coals, as she was justified in doing, according to con- 
tract with Mrs. Brazier. The candles were unlighted on the table, 
and the room would have been in complete darkness, but for the gas- 
lamp outside, which sent up one bright streak, and illuminated the 
portrait of Mrs. Brazier, on the wall opposite to the fire-place. 
Mrs. Stirling’s eyes were fixed upon that Inminous visage, and had 
there been light enough, tears would have been seen resting beneath 
the lids of her own pretty blue orbs, ready to testify to some hidden 
sorrow, 

We have only a simple tale to tell ; and have no desire to make a 
mystery of anything connected with it. The truth is, Mr. Stirling 
had been some time without a situation; and the little money he 
had saved was almost exhausted. Day after day he had had 
promises of employment, but day after day came disappointment, 
until he had become mistrustful of everybody—except Jane, his wife. 
He had loved her so long, : ver since they went to a dame’s school 
together—she had trusted him so much—marrying him, though his 
fortunes were not promising, and though her father and mother, 
kith and kin, had warned her of coming poverty, and harshly told 
her, that as she made her bed, so she must lie upon it. Yet she 
had trusted to find happiness in his love, and he had still faith in 
Jane, his wife. 

We will call her Jane henceforward, as it is pleasant to be upon 
easy terms with such a good little woman. Well, Jane sat listening 


poses ; icipations of future good 








| 





for George Stirling's footstep, for—silly little wife !—she fancied she | 


could teil it from the hundred others that passed backwards and 
forwards under her windows, and, strange to say, she was right. 
That was he ascending the steps, and before he could reach the 
knocker (perhaps he hesitated a little before he found courage to 
touch it), she had dried her eyes and opened the door, and kissed 
his pale quivering cheek, as he paused for a moment on the 
threshold. The door closed, she put her arm round his waist, and 
though the passage and the staircase were rather narrow, would 
insist on walking in that way up-stairs to their little room, When 
they arrived on the first landing, she said in the cheeriest tone 
imaginable—well, perhaps there was the slightest tremulousness 
in it—— 

‘* What news, dear?” 

**Bad—always bad!” he replied, his voice quite husky and 
sorrowful, 

‘*No, no. It will not always be bad,” she said, standing on the 
stair above him, and giving him another and a longer kiss. ‘‘ The 
year is nearly at an end, and with the new one a change will come, 
depend upon it.” 

And so with her arms around his neck now, she led him up to 
their little room, Jane hastened to light the candles, and to draw 
down the blinds, doing this with such alacrity and cheerfulness, that 
you would have fancied she had some great cause for joy concealed 
in her heart, instead of a lump of sorrow that chilled it almost. 

‘*A bad fire, Jane,” George said, more for the sake of saying 
something, than from any care he had about the fire at that time. 

‘* Yes, it is not a very good one, I must confess,” replied his wife, 
piling together the few coals in the grate. 

‘* Not the sort of fire we used to have on Christmas Eve,” remarked 
George, ‘‘Is it, Jane?” 

‘* Dear George,” said Jane, standing behind him, and clasping her 
hands round his neck, ‘it was not from carelessness that the fire got 
BO low —but——” 

**Go on, Jane—but what!” asked George. 

** But, as I sat here alone, the light from the street playing upon 
that hard face on the wall there, I thought that week we 
should be her debtors, and I had not the couraye to ring the bell.” 

**My poor child!” exciaimed George, dragging her face t his. 
** Not so bad as that; though bad enough, Ged knows. There’s the 
money for the rent at any rate, if oot fer a Christmas dimmer, So 
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ring the bell, and Jet us have our due. Jane kissed him again 
(bless kissing, say we), and did as she was told, like a good and 
obedient wife. Mrs. Brazier answered the bell in person. 

‘© You rung, I believe,” said Mrs. Brazier ; her tone and manner 
implying that there was pent up within her all the elements of an 
eruption, of sufficient capacity to smother any amount of lodgers who 
should prove to be rentless. How Brazier—who was the mildest 
form of man-milliner—dared to propose to her, and then marry her, 
was always a matter of wonder to his acquaintance. The general 
supposition is, that one night Brazier had taken too much supper 
(the only time he was ever known to have done so) when Mrs. 
B. was present, and committed himself by offering her his hand, 
and that she called the next Sunday, and, carrying him to church 
like a lap-dog, married him, having herself taken out a licence at 
Doctors’ Commons. 

‘**You rung, I believe!” not inquiringly, but as the declaration 
of a fact that could not be disputed. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” said George, ‘‘we want some more coals, if you 
please.” 

**Coals—yes—coals,” remarked Mrs. Brazier. 

““Yes, coals, if you please,” interposed Jang; who saw by 
George’s compressed lip and dilated eye, that he suspected what was 
passing in Mrs. Brazier’s mind, and was getting angry. 

‘‘ May I, without offence,” said Mrs. Brazier, evidently intending 
to be as offensive as possible, ‘‘ present my bill for the week ;” and, 
without waiting for permission to do so, she placed the document 
upon the table. 

**Mrs, Brazier,” exclaimed George, jumping up, ‘‘this is—imper- 
tinent and brutal! You would turn us into the streets the moment 
we could not pay you 

‘*T would, on course,” said Mrs. Brazier, as though she were 
asserting a high principle of her order. ‘‘I would; and I will, 
unless you are in a position to discharge your liabilities.” 

‘‘Thank God, I am! ” replied George. ‘‘ More than another 
week we do not remain here. There's your money, ma’am, and——’ 

** Please to attend to our request,” said Jane, interposing. ‘*‘ This 
is Christmas Eve, and we wish to be at peace with everyone at such 
a time.” 

‘‘Christmas Eve! Fudge!” exclaimed Mrs. Brazier, bouncing 
out of the room, and politely leaving the door open after her. 

In spite of her Fudge, Mrs. Brazier had been keeping Christmas 
Eve since the morning, and principally with herself, as the bottle 
marked ‘‘@%,” in the liquor-stand could testify. 

George buried his face in his hands the moment the woman left 
the room. 

‘‘What is the matter ?” said his little wife, hugging his head to 
her bosom. ‘Why are you so distressed by what that foolish woman 
has uttered? We are out of her power, and in a few days shall be 
free from her presence even.” 

‘© Jane, it is of no use deceiving ourselves any longer,” cried 
George. ‘‘ Fortune, fate, or what you will, is against me; and 
there is nothing before me but poverty and degradation. I think I 
could bear all, if not patiently, at least in silence, but for you, my 
own devoted wife. I had no right to have married you. I took you 
from a happy, plenteous home, to share my beggar’s fortunes.” 

‘‘Hush! dearest, hush!” said Jane, placing her pretty hand 
upon her husband's mouth. 

‘*No, Jane,” continued George. ‘* No—let me speak, or my heart 
will burst. I tell you I can bear it no longer. You know how 
proudly I have resented your father and mother’s treatment of me. 
You know how unforgiving they are of the man, who took their 
fairest and dearest child from them,—but I have resolved what 
to do. To-morrow is Christmas Day ; and I intend to walk down 
to Stevenage, and ask their pardon for what I have done ; to tell them 
that I have left you here in the power of a brutal woman, who 
will next Saturday turn you into the streets, unless they forgive 
you, and take you home again.” 

‘*George, dearest George, you do not mean what you say?” 
exclaimed Jane; and for the first time giving unrestrained course to 
her tears. 

‘I do! I do!” continued the husband; though I guess the 
result! I shall be taunted and reproached by them, but you will 
have found a home this bitter Christmas time, and that will be 
something ! re 








As for me, I must bear the curse that is upon me ! 
He paced up and down the room for a few minutes whilst Jane 
remained silent and motionless. At length she rose and intercepted 


him in his walk, and said—her sweet low voice as musical as a | 


child’s—‘* George! You have never given me pain until this night ! 
Poor dear! I know—I have felt how much you must have suffered 
from these daily disappointments, but I always thought you had a 
comforter within yourself. I thought you had accustomed yourself 


| to remember how much of good there was still about us—health 


and strength to labour, and a strong faith in each other's love. I 
thought you’had a steadfast reliance upon Him who ‘tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,’ and never doubted but that in his own 
good time he would reward your trust in his merey. And you 
would send me again to my father’s home, and think I could be at 
ease knowing that you were fighting the battle of life alone '—that 
whilst you were sad and lonely I could be contented among the 
gay and happy? 0, George, would that be love }—would that 
be love ?” 

‘*Porgive me, Jane, forgive me !” was all that he could say. 

**T have nothing to forgive, dear George,” continued Jane. “You 
have not offended me by ingratitude and mistrust. Let us ask 
forgiveness where we have most offenced.” There was a silence for 
some minutes, and when they looked again into each other’s faces 
they saw both peace and hope. 

‘Well, Jane, and so to-morrow is Christmas Day!” said George, 
rather cheerfully. ‘‘I’1a afraid ours will be but a small party, but 
we must strive to make it a happy one. I am not going to grumble 
again, but I could not help contrasting my own anticipations of 
to-morrow with those of some old city friends of mine. They are 
all going to-night to a little club they hold at the Camden Arms, 
and wanted me to join them.” 

** And why did you not go?” inquired Jane. ‘I'm sure a little 
cheerful society would do you no harm ”—patting his cheek. 

“Why! Ha! ha! You know why I could not have made one 
of their party, even had I cared to have left you alone, Jenny. I 
had no money to spare.” 

Jane regarded him with a queer, pleasant look, and pursing up 
her lips, and half closing her eyes, making the prettiest ugly-face at 
him imaginable, she went into the next room. 

George wondered what it all meant. 

‘*T thought what it would come to sonie day, if I did not take 
care of our great property,” said Jane, laughing. ‘‘ But you see 
what it is to have a clever provident little wife ; so there, go, have 
a merry evening with your friends, my dear old boy!” and she 
kissed him once more, and put into his hand a very little purse that 
evidently had very little money in it. 

Would you believe it? The selfish fellow never s0 much as 
thanked her for it, but put on his hat and almost ran down-stairs 
out of the house ; no doubt to join the good-fellows at the club. 

If Jane's face ever looked happy it did then. Its brilliancy com- 
wicks, 
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CHAPTER II. 
This will be a very short chapter, but a very important one ; and 
the incidents it records took place in the counting-house of Messrs. 
Welldoa and Jolly, Merchants, in Lothbury. 











“Jolly,” said Welldon, ‘‘poke the fire!” Jolly did as he was 
requested. ‘‘I think,” continued Welldon, ‘‘ we had better pension 
off old Bagot, and engage George Stirling to supply his place.” 

‘‘T think so, too,” replied Jolly. ‘‘ Let me see, what is Bagot’s 
salary (referring to a private ledger lying unlocked before him). 
Bagot has £300 a-year. Suppose we give the old boy £200.” 

**Or 250,” said Welldon. ‘‘He has served our house faithfully 
for thirty years.” 

‘*So long!” exclaimed Jolly. ‘‘Then make it the £300; and 
let him enjdy himself for the rest of his days!” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Welldon ; ‘‘so you write and tell him 
so; and I will send a letter of engagement to George Stirling, 
at— ?” and he looked inquiringly at Jolly. 

‘© A hundred to begin with,” replied the junior—‘ that’s what 
I had.” 

This conversation occurred at four o'clock in the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve, and the letters were written forthwith, and posted 
in due course by the office boy. 


CHAPTER III. 

You must run with us into the country for a short time, if you 
please, and make one at a farmer’s breakfast table. The fare is 
plentiful and homely, but there is a gloom over the faces of the 
party assembled round it. The farmer chips his bread and jerks it 
into his mouth, and trifles with the meat upon his plate, as though 
his thoughts were enough to satisfy his appetite. His dame stirs 
her tea ten times as often as required to melt the sugar and mingle 
the cream, and the children cram their mouths twice as full as neces- 
sary, in order to keep themselves quiet. Would you know why 
matters are in this state? It is because little Lucy, one of the 
farmer’s daughters, has asked a very simple question, and no one has 
been able to answer it. This was it: 

‘*What do you think sister Jane has got for her Christmas 
dinner?” That was all. 

But father and mother had long known of George’s struggles and 
disappointments, and kept to their stubborn resolve to let their 
daughter Jane ‘‘lie on her bed as she had made it,” though they 
suffered more, much more in contemplating her poverty than she 
did in bearing it. They were both picturing in their own minds 
her narrow room and the fireless grate, the table scantily furnished 
with food and friends, contrasting them with the merry meeting and 
the plenteous feast they were looking forward to on the morrow. 
The larder was overstocked with game which Tom the son had shot 
during the week, to say nothing of turkeys and geese that had run 
out their allotted space in the farm-yard. 

But no one answered Lucy's question. 

Breakfast ended, the farmer drew his chair before the fire and 
took to his pipe, a sure sign that something was wrong with him. 
Tom went out to the fields with his gun, whilst the dame and Lucy 
washed up the cups and saucers, 

At last the farmer spoke. ‘‘I tell you what it is, mother-— 
He paused, and the person addressed merely asked ‘‘ What ¢” 

** What time does the next train go to London ?” 

**12°15, father,” answered little Bob, who prided himself upon 
his knowledge of the time-table. “ 

“It don’t signify,” said the farmer, ‘‘I can’t bear it any 
longer.” 

‘**Bear what, father?” inquired his wife, her eyes glistening 
again. 

‘*Why, I give in! I must give in? I can’t bear to think that 
Jenny's starving whilst we're stuffing and cramming ourselves like 


” 


| so many Christmas turkeys.” 


The dame wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, and 
exclaimed ‘‘Oh dear, oh !” 
**George Stirling oughtn’t to have done it,” said the farmer, 


| ** but I know from them as know all about it, that he is kind 


as kind can be to her, and does try to make an honest living, but 
things are against him.” 

‘* What I always said!” ‘exclaimed the dame,—but she had 
not, we assure you, or matters might have been mended long ago. 
**So we'll make it up before Christmas Day, and eat our dinner in 
peace and charity withall men. You pack ’em up a good Christinas 
hamper, and I'll just smoke another pipe and think over a letter 
Pil write and put in it.” 

Lucy and Bob danced with joy, for Jenny had been as kind and 
good a sister as she was a wife; and a noble collection of ‘‘ beasts 
of the field and birds of the air” was crammed into the hamper 
by one and the other, nor was father's letter forgotten. 








We have little more to tell, except that George did not go to 
the club. No! the foolish fellow’s heart was so full that he could 


| not stay in the house, but wai.ed about the dark and silent 





streets, crying from excess of happiness. He returned home just 
in time to pay the porterage of the Christmas hamper, which was 
more welcome to Jane for the letter it contained than it would have 
been if stuffed with spices without it. 

N.B.—Welldon and Jolly have raised George's salary to £200 
a-year this Christmas, because he has been diligent and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties, and because he is the father of the 
prettiest baby that was ever born, at least so George says, and 
who can doubt such impartial testimony ? 

Mark Lexon. 








SONG TO WINTER. 
(See Coloured Supplement.) 
Grve old Winter welcome ! welcome, for his coming 
Sets the viols playing, sets the brown-ale humming. 
What a proud old fellow is the lordly Winter ! 
He must have the earth snow-strewn ere he deigns to enter. 


He will ford no river,.he must aye walk over, 
So his vassals bridge the streams with a crystal cover. 


Leaves and fruits and flowers are not his attendants ; 
He must have his trees and bowers hung with diamond pendants. 


He will not have much of toil, scarce a half-day’s measure ; 
Then he burns his midnight oil but to take his pleasure. 


Give old Winter welcome ! welcome, for his coming 
Sets the viols playing, sets the brown-ale humming. 
M. L. 





== 


When is a whist player like a chimn-7-sweeper ! 

When he follows suit. (Soot. ) 

Vingt et wn ia, perhaps, the only way in which young ladies, ai 
twenty-one, will play “‘ for love.” 

When is a sportsman most like a bishop ? 

When he delivers a charge. 

What rule im arithmetic does a young surgeon find it most difficult 
to get into ? 

Practice, 


See ho ag Sealy takes too much ? 


What wears the largest hat ’ 
The one that has the largest head. 
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HOME AND CASTAWAY. 
(See page 635.) 





utI didn’t mean it,” said 

Alice, jumping up from 

the heavy cottage chair, 

in which she had been 
rocking for some minutes 

: ‘ with little advancement 
Se " to the Christmas cleans- 

| ingsofherhome. ‘I 

didn’t meanit, and there 

. is an end of the matter.” 

And down the energeiic little wife went upon her knees, and 
baring her arms, she dashed the scrubbing-brush upon its work, 
and scoured vigorously, as if she would rub away some vexatious 
recollections as well as purify her kitchen floor. 

But it was of no use, the floor became clean, but the recollection 
could no more be got out than the stain in Holyrood Palace. It 
came back, and back, and presented itself in every aggravating way, 
and made the poor little woman lose heart in her labour. Once 
she sat up, in an attitude that derived all its poetry from the senti- 
ment that prompted it (for the sight of even a pretty woman asquat 
on @ floor, her dress soiled with her work, her eyes full of tears, and 
her head resting on an old scrubbing brush, is not pleasing at the 
first glance), and said, sobbing, 

** And if I had said ten times worse, he oughtn’t to have gone 
abroad before making it up. He’s forgot all about it, long ago.” 

** Not he, Alice Wybrow, so take that to you, and make yourself 
happy,” said a woman's voice. 

A smartly and yet slatternly dressed woman stood at the cottage 
door, and gazed at Alice with a sort of contemptuous expression. 
The new comer was handsome in her way, with bold dark eyes, a 
full figure, and a foot almost too small for her height, and unusually 
small in the class of life to which she belonged. Her dress was some- 
what miscellaneous, most of the articles which composed it had been 
far too costly when new, for a person‘of her station, but they were 
frayed and soiled, and moreover were unsuited to each other. It 
seemed as if a collection of presents, or of purchases made at various 
times, had furnished her wardrobe. The most prominent was a 
skirt, which first flamed upon the eye of the kneeling Alice. 

**So you've sent your husband to sea with bad words in his ears, 
Alice,” continued the woman. ‘‘ Bad that, but he knew what he 
was about when he married a scold !” 

**Scold !” returned Alice, angrily 

** Weill, she sha’n’t be a scold, then, only a woman who turns he. 
husband out on the sea with abuse, and flashes up as red as my 
gown when a friend tells her of it. 

‘* A friend, indeed!” said Mrs. Wybrow, rising. ‘‘ But I won't 
quarrel with you, Sarah. Come in, and sit down, woman.” And 
getting rid of her momentary indignation—for we may as well say at 
once that Alice, with a quick temper and a ready tongue, was as 

1 a little wife as a fisherman need have—she brought out one of 
the chairs from the ruck into which women love to throw furniture 
when the operation called cleaning is going on, dusted it in a second, 
and placed it near the door for her visitor. 

‘* No, I'll stand in the sunshine,” said the other. 
much of it we get in Spindletown.” 

‘* Have the chair in the sunshine, then,” said Alice, ‘* can’t you ?” 

** Ay, that’s better,” returned the woman, taking her seat out- 
ide, but placing her little feet on the threshold, perhaps from a 
habit she may have had of exhibiting those attractions whenever she 





scarlet sil 
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**Tt’s none too 





had an opportunity. They were encased in the neatest shoes, 
which, far too fragile for the roads and by-lanes of a fishing village, 
had suffered considerably. 

‘Them shoes would be the better for my scrub,” said Alice 


laughing. ‘‘ And you'll be the better for something else, I reckon,” 
she added, going to a brown old corner cupboard, that looked out 
of place with its rich polished mahogany against the plastered walls 

‘the cottage, and filling a tiny cup with a liquid ;—it may have 
paid duty, give John Wybrow the benefit of the doubt. 

‘* Better luck than some folks deserve,” the scarlet woman gave, 
by way of a toast, and emptied the cup with much relish. 

‘* Without going to praise our stuff,” replied Alice, ‘‘I think it 
deserved a civiler word.” 

‘*Civil enough, Alice, as times go. And it’s the thought that 
has been in your mind all day. It was in your mind when the wind 
got up, and you looked out to sea about noon. It was in your 
mind when you sent the children to pick crabs, because their voices 
made you pettish and angry. It was in your mind as you sat 
rocking in that chair, and after, when you sat crying on that floor, 
And it is in your mind now, girl, and you'd give a hundred pounds, 
if you had them, to drive it out.” 

‘* And where were you, to see me at noon?” asked Mrs. Wybrow, 
with a woman's instinctive promptitude at seizing the least incon- 
venient part of a charge. 

‘Over with Thirza Benning, there, in the way of business, Not 
watching you, woman alive, if that’s what you want said to save the 
brush from flying at my head. Business, well done and honourably 
paid for.” 

‘I don’t know what business Thirza Benning can pay for,” 
retorted the wife, ‘‘but if she has money to spare she’d better buy 
her little children some decent boots. The youngest, Janet, is 
tramping now in an old pair of Charley’s that I put on her because I 
wouldn’t see her poor little feet cut as they are. If she’s money 
she’s no pride.” 

‘* Tf she follows my counsel,” replied Sarah, * ‘* Janet may ride in 
her coach some day, and then Mrs, Benning will be glad that she 
wasn’t penny wise and pound foolish.” : 

‘*I wish you would stop over in Spindletown, Sarah Fleming, if 
you can’t come here without bringing the mischief. Have you been 
talking your wicked rubbish about the stars to that fool of a woman, 
and taking her money for it?” 

‘* Quite an informer’s question,” said Sarah laughing. 
mean to inform egainst me ?” 

‘Serve you right if somebody did; and somebody will, one of these 
pm 








“Do you 


‘* It’s your turn to prophesy now, I suppose. But be merciful to 
me for once,” she added, with mock supplication. ‘‘For your 
children’s sake, for your dear husband’s sake, now tossing on the sea. 
Let me off for once, and I'll tell your fortune without asking even 
to see your money.” 

‘“<Tf you say a word about it I’ll bang this door in your face if you 
was the Queen of Sheba,” said Alice, the last phrase being intended to 
add a very unnecessary force to her utterance of the menace. 

‘The Spindletown folk must be wise folk, I’m thinking,” continued 
she. ‘Their heads must be dazed like with the noise of their 
wheels and rollers, and they don’t rightly know what they're about, 
most times, or else you would never have a silk like that for telling 
things that a person like me knows to be lies and folly.” 

** You called me uncivil, Alice, just now. Is it civil to say sharp 
things under your own roof, and threaten to knock one out of doors 
if one answers {” 

‘* And that’s true,” said Alice, ‘‘but you make me wild when you 
tell me of little Janet Benning, that’s in my child’s boots because she 
has none of her own, riding in a coach, and that you take money for 
telling such stuff.” 
up to it, she may make it true. Come, there’s no nonsense there, 
is there ?” 

‘*T don’t rightly see,” said the wife, a little puzzled. ‘* But how’s 
Mother Benning to act upand get a coach, in the name of gracious ?” 

‘¢ That’s Mother Benning’s business. You might as well ask me 
how your husband is to escape when his boat goes down.” 

‘* His boat will not go down,” said the wife, with some agitation. 

‘<There, you see, you prophesy again, not I. And you are quite 
right to take your prophecy instead of mine, because it’s no use 
meeting miseries. The very words I used to Thirza Benning when 
your future came out with her own,” added Sarah, drawing one 
of her feet back for a spring, if necessary. But this time Alice 
displayed no anger. 

**T do not see what call you had to mix up our names with your 
wickedness,” said she; ‘‘ but if you are trying to frighten me, 
Sarah, you might know Alice Wybrow better. At least, you might 
remember that you tried to frighten Alice Stephens, and to frighten 
her out of a husband, too, but you could not do it.” 

Sarah crimsoned with anger, but she retained her seat, and even 
her laugh, as she answered. 

‘* Right, Mrs. Wybrow, very right. 
very sorry for what I did.” 

**T did not speak it for that,” said Alice, her heart reproaching her 
for having taunted an unsuccessful rival. ‘‘ We made friends again 
after my marriage; and, though you left the village, you said we 
did not part in anger.” And she held out her hand, but Sarah made 
no sign of taking it. 

‘*T am very sorry for what I did,” repeated Sarah, ‘‘for I would 
not have made such a struggle to win John Wybrow, if I had known 
how short his time would be.” 

Something in her voice gave weight to her words; and Alice, 
whose instinct was again to defy her tormentor, looked at her 
earnestly for a moment or two, sat down, and burst into tears. 

‘‘ Those tears are not my causing, Alice Wybrow,” said Sarah. 
‘* They are the tears of a wife who parted with her husband for the 
last time with words of bitterness.” 

‘*T was very wicked,” sobbed Alice. ‘‘But,” she added, wiping 
her eyes, and rising with some spirit, ‘‘go away. It is not for you 
to take me to task, and John has forgiven me long ago, I know, 
Go away, please.” 

‘‘Ifhe has not forgiven you now,” said the other, rising, and 
drawing a gay cloak round her, ‘‘he never will do it. I told you,” she 
said, sadly, ‘‘ that I did not know how short his time was to be.” 

** You have heard something. You have heard something,” cried 
Alice. ‘* Now, if you smile like that, and say. you learned it from 
heaven, I will do you a mischief. Dare—no, don’t dare to say that 
—tell me the truth. Are you breaking anything to me by inches ? 
Yes, yes. Sarah, Sarah! Speak out, speak out, at once,” 

‘*] am afraid of your violence, Alice.” 

** Don’t be afraid of me—speak to me,” and she caught at Sarah’s 
hand; ‘you have heard something ?” 

** Will you be calm if I speak ?”’ 

It was strange to note the effect which the practised voice of 
Sarah produced upon the poor wife. Its tones, now that it pleased 
her to put out her skill, were solemn and touching. That voice was 
her secret. But for that, a vulgar woman, almost ludicrously 
dressed, could have impressed no intelligent person. 

** Will you be calm ?”’ she said again. 

** Yes, yes. There—now then—now.” 

‘* To-morrow is Christmas Eve, and you are preparing your house 
receive your husband. You hope for a happy Christmas together.” 
** Please God,” gasped Alice. 

‘* If it please Him,” said the other, ‘‘well and good. But if it 
does not, you will remember what I have said to you. If John 
Wybrow be with you on Christmas Eve, tell him what has passed 
between us, and laugh, once more, at the woman whose happiness 
was destroyed to make yours. But if he do not come, and if 
Christmas Eve be spent by you in lonely watching, and Christmas 
Day in tears and terror, go to Thirza Benning, and ask her what 
fortune came up for you as we made out hers. Do you hear?” 

Before Alice could reply there was the mingled shout which 
announces the return of children to their home. Her three elder 
ones, Charley, of whom mention has been made, and two girls older 
than he, dashed into the cottage. There was more than ordinary 
eagerness in their manners, and each was evidently desirous to have 
the first word, 

‘*It wasn’t my fault, mother,” bawled Charley, resolved on 
setting himself right with the court of domestic justice at the outset. 

‘**Tt was quite her own fault,” said the more dignified Nelly, the 
next in age, 

“‘It was nobody’s fault,” said the eldest, Rosa, with a precocity 
of genius for administration. 

“ What has chanced, child?” asked Alice, faintly, 

‘* We couldn’t find no crabs,” said Charley ; ** besides, it was very 
cold, and we went on the road.” 

** Janet Benning would go with us,”’ added Nelly. 

‘*And as we was playing and racing, a gentleman’s carriage 
came by, and Janet would not get out of the way, but stood 
daring the horses, and when she did run it was too late, and she 
was knocked down,” 

**But not much hurt, mother,” said Charley, ‘‘because the 
horse’s knee kicked her out of the way, and we screeched, and the 
gentleman got out and took her up.” 

‘And has taken her away in the coach to Spindletown to be 
cured, and we're to tell Mrs. Benning.” 

‘*The stars were right, Alice,” said Sarah, ‘‘ but we read them 
hastily. Janet Benning was to ride in a coach—it was our fancy 
that she was to have one. Think of this, should John not return, 
and read the message they have left for you. Farewell, children, 
Heaven provides for the orphans, they say.”’ 

She closed the door rapidly and was gone, 

Let us follow her for a few moments, while Alice, her mind 
struggling up against belief in the words that had fluttered her 
heart, is alternately crying over her bewildered children and pushing 
them away that she may set herself convulsively to her house 
duties, She will be calmer when we rejoin her. 

Her rival, for such indeed Sarah Fleming had been a few years 
before, paused, as she was about to take a turning leading from 
the yillage to the adjacent common, and directed a last look of 
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‘It's stuff now, Alice, but if Mrs. Benning believes it, and acts } 
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gratified malice towards the cottage where she had left astonishment 
and grief. But there was little to envy in her own fortunes. One 
of the handsomest girls in the village, and the daughter of a 
well-to-do tradesman there, she had scandalised her friends, in 
earlier life, by fixing her wayward affections upon the stalwart and 
good-looking young fisherman, John Wybrow. That the young man 
should have deen flattered by this condescension on the part of 





Miss Fleming is probable enough, for even fishermen have their 
vanities. But to the rage and mortification of the wilful beauty, she 


soon discovered that his heart was given to a girl of his own station 
and the child of a man engaged in the same vocation as himself, She 
had not only stooped from the haughty height of the draper’s shop 
to smile upon the humble fisher, but she had done so in vain. The 
fisher cared nothing about her, and even when, with his pretty 
Alice on his arm, he met Miss Fleming in her walks, it did not 
oceur to him to shrink from her presence, and he used to pass het 
with as calm and respectful a salutation as if he were not aware of 
the tempest that was raging in her bosom. Poor Sarah, in het 
despair, was tempted to have recourse to one or two unworthy 
expedients for separating the lovers, but not only did they utterly 
fail, but in one case she was actually obliged to humble herself 
before Alice, and beg that a slander, devised by her in her despera- 
tion, might not be publicly avenged. The fisher was soon afterwards 
wedded to his pretty mermaiden, and Sarah, unable to witness their 
happiness, departed to the manufacturing locality of Spindletown, 
where she was supposed to have friends. Herea cloud came over her 
history, and we have no inclination to raise it more than is necessary 
for explanation. Whether, originally, a weak head and a wilful 
heart, at once made her the tool of a worthless person of her own 
sex, who amassed considerable wealth at Spindletown and in its 
neighbourhood, by the private practice of the reputable pursuit called 
fortune-telling, or whether Sarah was placed under such a tutor by 
another of a still worse kind who had ceased to be interested in her, 
we are not sufficiently certain to state. But finding the careless, 
evil, and not unexciting trade exceedingly suitable to her ill-regu- 
lated habits and depraved mind, she adhered to it with some 
steadiness, and having mastered its cant, was well able to supply 
the place of her predecessor, when the latter was summoned to 
undergo a destiny which the stars had uncharitably concealed from 
her. So she was known throughout the district as a fortune-teller 
of some eminence ; and not only did confiding ladies’-maids endow 
her with cast-off dresses. of an expensive kind—a fee which her 
vanity induced her to prefer to all others, — but women of some posi- 
tion were not ashamed to reward her maundering vaticinations with 
silver and with gold. The possession of an exceedingly fine voice (which 
had received cultivation during a period when she imagined herself 
calculated to become a brilliant actress—some said, from excessive 
sympathy with a brilliant actor) gave her a great advantage in her 
dealings with her dupes, and seldom have messages from the stars 
been delivered more becomingly than by Sarah Fleming. With 
purpose and perseverance, she might have become rich by her voca- 
tion; but the same wayward disposition that had first led her 
astray, misguided her through life, and her best clients were often 
disgusted to find that the sybil, instead of keeping her appointments 
with them, had strayed away from her home, and was seeking in 
low society, and not unfrequently in disgraceful excesses, that 
spiritualisation which the older astrologers thought essential to the 
successful pursuit of their science. Constant alone to her strongest 
hate, Sarah Fleming occasionally visited the house of the fisherman 
Wybrow, to torment Alice, but to torment herself still more. But 
on the day we have described, her visit to the sea-side village was 
made with a deeper purpose, and ended with a prouder triumph. 

Wearily and in depression did Alice Wybrow discharge the house- 
hold duties of that and the following day. She awaited the return 
of her husband—she expected it—and never could she admit to 
herself that the warning of Sarah was aught but one of the fictions 
at which Alice had so often laughed, or been indignant. It was 
true, and this grief incessantly came over her--no unholy super- 
stition, but a true woman’s sanctifying sorrow— that she had 
parted with her husband in anger. He had been in the wrong, and 
had been half ready to admit it, but the wife had pursued her 
advantage too far, and the masculine nature had rebelled, retorted, 
reviled. The fishing-boat was prepared for the last voyage of the 
year, and John Wybrow sprang on board her with taunting words 
from his wife about his unthriftiness, and the poverty to which he 
would one day bring her, snarling in his ears; and while his com- 
panions—embraced and kissed by wives and by children—went off 
as fishermen love to do, amid the kind wishes of those they leave, 
John Wybrow came alone and angrily on board ; and the last sound 
he heard was the sorrowful cry of Charley, who, defrauded of his 
promised good-bye and embrace, lifted up his voice upon the shore 
and wept. So had John Wybrow sailed in the ‘‘ Heart's Delight ;” 
and his repentant wife bitterly remembered that so it had been. 

**T did not mean it !” had been her word in the morning, ‘‘0O, 
if I had not said it,” was her word at night, and fewer tears have 
watered heavier sins. 

That night she was troubled, but not hopeless. Her dreams were 
not comforiless, and when she awoke, and in the stillness heard the 
plash of the sea without, and within the breathing of her children, 
she found better comfort. The great heart of the sea (not that the 
idea shaped itself to her in form) had something of sympathy 
with the beating of those little hearts; and the mother felt it, 
though she could not have said whence came the calming and assur- 
ing sensation, 

The next day came, the Christmas Eve, and the wife, rising early, 
engaged in her household tasks with a certain alacrity and cheerful- 
ness, which she insisted to herself on interpreting into omens of good 
fortune. The day was bright and clear, and the winter sun 
sparkled merrily on the sea. The cottage had to be finally prepared 
for the Christmas festival, and every pair of hands was put into 
requisition, The children’s exuberant industry, indeed, had to be 
restrained rather than stimulated, and the high spirits of the 
domestic volunteers, who ever and anon adjusted some article of 
furniture, or arranged some homely ornament with express reference 
to ‘‘ father’s” comfort or approbation, in some degree reflected them- 
selves upon the mind of the mother. Towards afternoon, Alice had 
as nearly banished the recollection of Sarah Fleming’s prediction as 
they had done that of her parting words. 

But night came, and not the father and husband, 

Poor Alice, that was a dreary night for her, The prattling of her 
children, impatient for the return of their father, at length had 
begun to weary and irritate her, and she had nothing but exhortations 
to patience with which to reply to their reiterated inquiries. They 
had all but rebelled outright at the idea of being sent to bed before 
the arrival of the expected one, but had at last given way, tired 
with the exertions and excitement of the day, and the cottage was 
once more in silence, Again the occasional murmur of the baby at 
her bosom, and the ticking of the old clock, were the only sounds 
that mingled with the p of the waves. 

But twenty-four hours of uncertainty and apprehension, expelled 
only by effort or by external influences, and recurring when these 
subsided, exhaust both mental and bodily strength. And it was 
the former that soonest gave way with poor Alice, accustomed to the 
ordinary hard work of a cottage life, but little used to have her 
mind disturbed by any consideration more important than the 
‘‘ rights and wrongs” of a neighbour's quarrel. She began to be 
exceedingly miserable. The fortune-teiler’s words returned upon 
her, and she was far less competent to repel their force than on the 
night before. ‘They had an ally in the self-reproach that was in her 
own bosom, She had wronged her husband, and he had gone away 
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in anger or in sorrow. 
Assuredly she deserved it. Such was her course of thought. And 
then came the fearful idea that there might be something, after all, 
in Sarah Fleming’s predictions. The woman herself was jealous, 
spiteful, an impostor, and in broad daylight, and with an elastic 
heart, nothing is easier than to rid oneself of such an enemy. But 
wearied, alone, and self-reproaching, in the silence of night, Alice 
found the enemy gaining ground. The declaration of Sarah that 
ill-fortune was in store had been very solemn, and it had been 
unsought, nay given in defiance of menace. What if she had really 
been commissioned to give it? And by whom? Nay, Alice Wybrow 
could not shape her apprehensions into definite form, and her 
education had been of the roughest. God was over us all, but 
wicked things were often permitted to have power; and strange 
s*a-tales, told by her husband and his friends, came back to her in 
.il their grimness, Even the accident to Janet Benning was in 
sme sort foretold. What if Sarah Fleming had for her sins been 
permitted to have intercourse with evil spirits? There were such 
things—the Bible said that. Alice crept to bed, starting at every 
sound and flicker of the dying fire, and hid her head beneath the 
bed-clothes. After some miserable hours, she fell into an unquiet 
sleep, The village bells ringing in the Anniversary of the Nativity 
awoke her, and she had to explain to her children, who sprang from 
their sleep refreshed and vigorous, that it was Christmas Day and 
their father had not returned. 

‘he cottage was ready for him, and no ingenuity could devise more 
work for that morning. Alice was but too glad to despatch the 
young ones to church, and to be left alone. A resolution had taken 
root in her mind, and she hastened to carry it out. What was the 
fortune which had been predicted for her? Sarah had bid her ask 
it of her neighbour, Thirza Benning, and this, in spite of all her 
valour on the previous day, Mrs. Wybrow had brought herself to 
determine to do. Those who know what solitary confinement 
in the presence of a single idea can effevt, will feel little surprise at 
its working upon Alice Wybrow. 

‘*A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. Wybrow,” said Thirza Benning, 
as the wife entered the widow’s slatternly home. ‘Sit down and let 
us drink good luck.” And she laid hand, by no means for the first 
time that day, upon a bottle in a convenient niche in the dirty wall. 

‘* By-and-by, please, Mrs. Benning,” said Alicw. ‘‘I came to know 
if you have got Janet back, poor child, but I see you have not.” 

‘*You might have asked me that yesterday,” said Thirza, ‘‘I 
think, seeing that you caused the poor brat’s misluck.” 

** Me!” exclaimed Alice. 

** Yes, me,” repeated the older woman, rather offensively. ‘‘ If 
you had chose to let her be and not meddle with her own mother’s 
way of dressing of her, which leastways was a liberty I should not 
have took with one of your's, she’d have been here this minute,” 

‘* Dressing Janet, Mrs. Benning! Why, I only lent her a pair of 
boots, thinking she’d cut her feet if she went with my children.” 

** Lent them!” repeated the other. ‘‘ It was gave’em, the children 
said, but that’s nought, and if I thought fit, I dare say I could get 
my child boots or what I pleased.” 

‘* Why, of course you could,” replied Alice, deprecatingly, ‘‘ and 
rely I wouldn't take Christmas-time to offend you, of all times in 
e year,” 

** No offence,” returned Mrs. Benning, with all a drinker’s facile 
placability. ‘* All I meant was, that you put her into boots that was 
too big for her, and so she stumbled and fell, and nota bad job 
neither; for she’s not a bit hurt to speak of, and has made good 
friends, So here is your health, Mrs. Wybrow, and if you're friendly, 
you'll do the like.” 

Anxious not to quarrel, Alice tasted the proffered liquor, with the 
{ stomed pledge. 

** Maybe it’s not so good as that you pulled out for the witch, when 
he came to see you,” said Widow Benning, laughing. 

‘* The witch !” 

** Well, it’s not civil to call her so; but witch she is, that Sarah 
Fleming ; and in my grandmother's days, as came from Scotland, 

would have been in a pond long ago, with her thumbs tied 
together, to see if the Old One would hold her up.” 

‘*Don’t talk of her like that,” said Alice. ‘‘Why, Mrs. 
Penning, you knew her when she was a smart young woman here.” 

‘*What of that? That's ten years ago and more; and I'm told 
the Old Gentleman finishes off his 'prentices quicker than that. Why, 
you look frightened.” And again Mrs. Benning laid her hospitable 
hand upon what happened to be literally a fountain of Dutch courage.” 

‘* Frightened ! Me?” said Alice. ‘‘Not I. She told me herself, 
that she had been with you, and had spelt you out a wonderful 
piece of luck, I hope you may have it, neighbour.” 

‘*If everybody’s fortune comes as true as mine,” said Mrs, 
Benning, ‘‘ there'll be mourning in this place before long.” 

‘* Whose mourning,” asked Alice, ‘if it’s to be told?” She 
said it with some spirit, but she felt in a shiver. 

‘It’s not to be told,” replied the other. 
looked at.” 

‘*What do you mean, neighbour ?” 

**The witch left it for them as it might concern. She told me it 
didn’t concern me, and I wasn’t to open it, but you may if you like. 
It’s only going through the door there, and opening the old box 
where I used to keep my onions, when I'd got any to keep. Yes, 
go and look atit, girl. Perhaps it'll be a bit of news for Christmas.” 

Alice, who had come to the cottage for the express purpose of doing 
what she was now desired to do, both feigned and felt a reluctance 
to comply. Despite her trouble, her instinct led her to endeavour to 
preserve her well-kept character for eschewing gossip and curiosity ; 
and there was a superstitious feeling which withheld her, yet more 
strongly, from her object. 

‘* What! you afraid of the witch, too?” cried Mrs. Benning, 
‘*That’s a wonder now. As for a poor ignorant old woman like me, 
that hasn't even the sense to dress her own children” (the wound to 
her self-esteem still rankling, as it will in the poorest among us) 
‘it mightn’t be wondered at. But Mrs, Wybrow, who is so clever, 
and so knowing, and such a good wife as never was heard of a 

The words, half maudlin, as they were, stung Alice; and, with 
a slight laugh, expressive of anything but merriment, she said— 

‘* Well, then, neighbour, mow for the magic onion-box. I've 
heard of the magic bean-stalk, and, perhaps, we'll find an onion 
with a fairy in it.” 

She passed into the room at the back, and Mrs. Benning heard the 
heavy lid of the chest thrown back against the wall, 

** Nothing here, but an ugly old bundle of cloth,” cried Alice. 

“That's none of mine,” replied Thirza; ‘‘ the box was as empty 
as the church money-box, with the spider’s webs over it. See what's 
in the bundle, or bring it here, can’t you ?” 

Alice tarried so long in the next room, that the widow raised her 
voice impatiently, and at last angrily, te know what she was doing. 
At last rising, between surprise and iadignation, she made her own 
way into the other chamber, 

And there she found Alice. 

Down upon her knees, holding with clenched hands a piece of 
battered wood, which had been painted, and on which some letters 
could be traced, 

Alice had traced tnem, and they made a word well known to her eyes. 

The wood was evidently part of the stern of a broken boat, and the 
half-effaced words were HEART'S DELIGHT. 

This was the gift that Christmas morning brought the wife of 
the absent fisherman. We will not sadden our Christmas morning 
by dwelling with her upon a sorrow like her’s. Leave her on her 
knees before that fragment of her husband’s shattered boat, 


**But it’s to be 
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Perhaps she was to be terribly punished. 4 


There was a scene of scandal in the ordinarily decorous Spindle- 
town on the Christmas Eve, and the magistrates and some other 
respectable persons, besides a good many who do not deserve the 
adjective, are making the examination of some prisoners a pro- 
minent feature in the after-dinner talk of Christmas Day. Oné of 
these gentlemen is at the head of his table, with a pleasant vista of 
children and intimate friends right and left, terminated by the 
vision of his wife, and the last new baby, who is brought to his first 
Christmas banquet. The magistrate is a tall athletic man, with 
large and strong yet refined features, xnd plenty of wavy grey hair. 
There is a general expression of gravity, almost amounting to 
sternness, upon the face, and in the piercing eye, when he is silent, 
but at a merry expression from one of the children, a friend’s jest, 
or a cheerful thought of his own, a bright smile, beginning at the 
mouth but rapidly lighting up the fine countenance, makes you 
wonder how you could have seen anything but kindness and en- 
couragement there. Too keen to be blinded by knavery, too just to be 
swayed by prejudice, too gentle to be harsh even with the guilt he 
punishes ; such is the one of the magistrates of Spindletown. We 
seem to have seen such a man in our time, and now to look for him 
in vain, for his place knoweth him no more. 

‘¢And both are spending their Christmas in prison?” asks a 
guest, in continuation of the conversation. 

‘*Poor things, yes,” replies the host, ‘‘there was no choice. 
After all,” he adds, the face lighting up with the smile that has 
been described, ‘‘a fortune-tcller and her familiar might have been 
expected to know the almanac, and to avoid being taken at such an 
unlucky hour.” 

‘* Nobody thought of bailing them, Prior, I suppose ?” 

“‘T can’t say. If he did, he kept his thoughts to himself, 
which was as well, because I should not have encouraged their 
expression.” 

‘*Yet that woman has some friends among the wealthier folks 
here, Charles,” said Mrs. Prior. ‘*My dress-maker says that she 
has seen her own work on Mrs. Fleming—of course she mentioned 
no names, nor would I have allowed it— but Miss Mantler’s 
business lies among rich people.” 

‘Much obliged to Miss Mantler for making one exception,” 
returned Mr. Prior, ‘‘and I hope you keep her aware of the fact 
that she has done so, Ellen. But I don’t think Mrs. Fleming will 
honour her with much more second-hand patronage. So long as she 
contented herself with deluding foolish ladies by retailing to them 
the stories she had learned from their servants, she might have 
gone on, I fancy, without much hindrance. But forging spoons is 
quite another story.” 

‘* Forging spoons, papa?” asked one of the daughters. 
did she do that for?” 

‘‘Why, you were very deep in the ‘Abbot’ the other evening, 
Isabel. What was the device by which Oliver got the keys from 
the old lady in the castle.” 

‘* Roland, not Oliver, papa,” shouted three or four eager students 
of Sir Walter, 

‘* Very well, and when Mr. Horace has made the joke which I 
have left open to him—now Horace—a Rowland and an Oliver ; 
what, you wont? Indolent fellow. There, goon, Isabel, and tell 
us about the keys.” 

‘*Roland Greme made some sham keys,” said Miss Isabel, ‘‘ and 
laid them down so that the lady might take them up as the real 
ones, which he secured.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Prior, ‘‘this poor wicked Mrs. Fleming 
and a companion hit upon a similar plan to get at some valuable 
plate. <A servant girl brought them specimens, and they had some 
cheap imitations made, which she was to place in the drawers 
instead of the real plate, evening by evening, until the transmuta- 
tion of metals should be complete. But the girl, happily, had 
received a good education (I don’t know whether she was ever told 
not to put both elbows on the table, Bob), and some of the teaching 
clung about her in the hour of temptation, and she confessed.” 

‘*The conjurors kept quite a manufactory for forgeries, according 
to the officer's evidence ?” 

‘* Yes, not quite a Wardour-street establishment, where you, may 
order anything, a suit of armour of one of your ancestors, an 
altar cloth from any given Spanish Convent, or an egg of any bird 


** What 


display. Mrs. Fleming used to deliver sham letters, hand over 
presents that were never sent, forge miniatures, and do all sorts of 
rogueries. Her accomplice owned to a very heartless deception 
of the kind — but suppose you youngsters go and get the magic 
lantern ready, or will any of you eat a few more boxes of preserved 
fruits, or anything else that is unwholesome ?” 

The happy young ones having departed on their errand, Mr, 
Prior narrated the story he had referred to. But if we were to tell 
it, we should be charged with repetition. 





‘* Another kiss, Alice girl, and them you may sit down and laugh 
at my toggery as much as you like. Well, the clothes don’t exactly 
fit, certainly, but if you knew how precious glad I was to get into 
them, or anything else, you'd have ’em hung up in memory of your 
being uncommon near a widow.” 

‘* But you never came on Christmas,” said Charley, reproachfally, 
‘*Grandmother came, and cousin Nancy, and we had to hang up a 
misletoe over-night, and you ought to have kissed us all, and mother 
did nothing but cuddle the baby and cry.” 

**Did she though?” said John, brushing his huge coat-sleeve 
over his eyes. “ Well, you were better off than I was, my boy, for 
you were under a tight roof, and before a fire, and with people as you 
love round you. Where do you think your precious father was ?” 

‘* Making jolly, somewhere, I'll be bound, with rogues like him- 
self,” said the old mother-in-law. But though it was a mother-in- 
law's speech, it was not said with one atom of a mother-in-law’s 
manner; and indeed the good woman had only just left off 
crying for joy, and rubbing his sleeve up and down with her affec- 
tionate old hand, 

** Under a cliff, mother, a great cliff there was no climbing,” said 
Alice, eager to disburse the confidences her husband had made her 
in the shortest possible time. ‘‘ And sitting, poor fellow, on the 
rock he had swum to, and not knowing whether he shouldn't be 
washed away when the tide came up.” 

‘“*A regular cast-away, mother,” said John in confirmation. 
‘* But somehow nobody's ever quite cast away, as one of the fellows 
that picked us up said; and it’satrue word. ‘Nobody's ever 
quite cast away,’ says he, ‘as holds by a cable with the anchor fast 
to a home.’ But we were blowed away uncommon, I can tell you 
that, old lady ; and so here’s your health, and a happy New Year 
to you, as I could not exactly drink it at Christmas, The old boat's 
not much the worse for her rap on the rocks, that’s another good thing.” 

** Not much the worse, John |” said Alice in astonishment. 

** Well, no, lass, not to speak of. I was canted out like a shot ; 
bat when she was picked up with Bill and Edward in the morning, 
she was sound enough. Lucky, io, that, for near where I was 
left, there was a very tidy bit of a boat knocked all to pieces in the 
night. Drifted from somewhere, I suppose, But the Heart's 
Deligh?’s good for many a night's’ work.” 

** But she’s lost her good name,” said Alice, still bewildered. 

“Lost her good name, has she?” repeated her husband, “I'd 
like to know why?” 

** Because I've found it,” said his wife. 
**A Christmas riddle, I suppose,” said John Wybrow. ‘‘T'm 
always stupid, always was, You keep the brains of the family for 





na, Alice,” 


whose eggs can be copied in the Museum, but still a very ingenious } 





‘¢ Riddle,” said Alice, ‘‘my heart’s too full for riddles, John, 
dear. Look here.” ; : 

And she fetched the piece of , battered word, over which we 
left her crying. 

He looked at it for a minute or two, and then laughed a good 
fishermanly laugh. 

‘+ First, that wood’s never been in sal! water,” he said. ‘‘ All 
them marks is made with cold iron. Aud another thing is, that 
when the chap that made this got writing the name, he shouldn't 
have been too good a scholar, ’cause that’s often as stupid as being 
too bad a one. I’ve heard. He never saw me spell heart with a he 
in it, though I know that’s the right way, and you know, Alice, 
that it’s not spelled so on my old boat.” 

‘*No, no, no!” almost screamed the wife, ‘‘it’s hart, like a 
beast, and I never to think of thet. 0, Sarah Fleming! and you 
could come and taste of my cup, and look at my babies, aud play me 
such a devil’s game as this. 1’m afraid to pitch it in the fire, John, 
perhaps its full of gunpowder to blow us all up.” ; 

The board snapped across the strong man’s knee like a lath. 

‘* Harmless enough, now,” he said, tossing it upon the blazing 
fire; ‘‘and I'd like to serve the person as made it the same for 
breaking your heart for you, my girl.” 

** Mother’s heart’s not broken,” said Charley, who was always 
ready with information at the shortest notice ; ‘* but mine is, because 
you didn’t say good-bye to me, when you went away.” 

‘* Ah! how chanced that?” said his father, whose subsequent 
adventures had driven the affray with Alice out of his good-natured 
head. ‘* Let’s see— mother must have come down to the boat 
without you, you being in mischief somewhere, and so Y 

Let those who have the happiness to be admitted to a child's 
heart and confidence, and who know his manners and customs, 
decide whether Charley was likely to accept this solution of the 
question, and to allow the real state of the case to be forgotten. 
All that need be added-is that what was not forgotten was forgiven, 
and that there was a happy night in the Fisherman’s Home. 

Sarruey Brooxs. 


CHRISTMAS EVE.—THE NEAREST WAY HOME, 
(See page 638.) 

** Now, the bridge, sir,—now the bridge, m’m, -Mind the bridge, 
if you please. Sometimes it’s slippy.” 

‘¢ Tight to my arm, Louisa my dear,” said the curate, drawing his 
young wife closer to him. ‘‘ And don’t be in such a desperate hurry, 
Joe, that’s a good boy. You have been running before us, for the 
last ten minutes, like a Will-o’-the-wisp.” 

‘* Perhaps Joe is eager to get home,” said Mrs. Sandon, 

*‘Some fun at home, Joe, eh? Why didn’t you say so? I 
would have had Mr. Hopner’s man to light us back. I never hinder 
a deserving lad of his sport, if I can help it. What is going on at 
your uncle’s ¢” 

‘*Tain’t that, sir, thank you.” 

‘‘What is it, then, that makes you in such haste?” 

‘¢ Wanted to get out from these old ruins, sir.” 

**Did you? What for? Look at the moon, Louisa, through the 
broken old window at the top. If the sketch-book had not been dis- 
missed in favour of buby-caps, there would be a bit for you. Hold 
hard, Joe, I say.” 

‘*It is indeed, beautiful,” said Mrs. Sandon. ‘‘Look at the 
light on the trees, and the deep shade below. You must take me 
over those ruins, I am a capital climber.” 

‘*By and by,” said her husband, laughing. ‘And now, Joe, 
we'll go on ; and now just tell me why you wanted to get away from 
this place,” 

** You'll laugh at me, sir.” 

“* Most likely, but that won't hurt you much, I think, 
everybody good to be laughed at sometimes. Now then.” 

‘Well, sir, there’s spirits up there,” said Joe, keeping quite as 
close to his master and mistress as the rules of respectful behaviour 
permitted. 

‘Spirits, —what, ghosts do you mean ?” 

“Some of ’em's ghosts, and some spirits,” said the boy, 
shuddering. 

‘‘A mixed party, eh,” said the curate, ‘‘ And they live up 
there, in love, like doves in a cave.” 

** Only on Christmas-eve, sir.” 

** You seem to know all about them, Joe. This is a scandal of 
my parish which I never heard of before. Suppose you and I go up 
and have a talk to them, while your mistress waits here with the 
lantern,” 

Joe’s horror at this proposition was manifest in the quivering of 
the light in his hand, and the good-natured Oxonian hastened to 
relieve his mind by affecting to resign the notion. ‘‘ But tell me all 
about these spirits, Joe,” he added, ‘‘ or else I really must go and 
ascertain it for myself. Come, stand here by me, where we can see 
the whole place. Not cold, Louisa dear ?” 

‘* Not in the least, Henry, if there is a story to hear ?” 

‘*Tt’s not a story, m’m, any way I can’t tell it like a story. My 
grandmother knows it much better than me, if you would be so kind 
as to call and ask her about it,” said the artful page, endeavouring 
to evade his minstrel duty. 

‘*But I would rather hear it from you, with the ruins before 
me,” said the lady. 

‘Well, m’m, then begging your pardon for the wrong way I 
shall tell it,” said Joe. ‘* Grandmother says that some very wicked 
people lived in that castle hundreds of years ago. There was a lord 
and his seven -brothers, and all his servants, and lords and ladies 
who came to see him. They danced and played cards on Sundays ; 
and made mock preaching, and dressed up monkeys like singing hoy., 
and worshipped a goat, and ——” 

‘‘Never mind, Joe,” said the curate, ‘I can understand that they 
were a wicked set. Go on.” 

** Down in the glen, sir, near where the broken gate is, there was 
a cottage. There were poor folk in it, but I think they had once 
been richer, and they had a daughter, a beautiful young lady, good, 
and kind, and charitable.” 

* Just like me, Henry,” said Louisa Sandon in a low voice. Her 
husband pressed her arm, as if he had no disposition to deny the 
fact. : 

‘‘ The wicked lord fell in love with her, sir, and wanted her to 
marry him, but she would not hear of it, he being so bad and she 
so good. Besides, he was much older than her. But one Christmas 
tve he sent his seven brothers to ask her to come to a great 
supper, and her father and mother thought she ought to go, as it 
looked neighbourlike and Christian.” 

‘* Sensible people ! but they should have gone with her.” 

‘The father was lame, sir, from a wound he had got in battle, 
and the mother always nursed him. So the young lady dressed in 
her best, and went up to the castle. It was very fine then, and all 
them rooms were fall of gold and silver and shining lights, and there 
was music and dancing. When the young lady went in, all the other 
ladies hated her, because she was more beautiful than their painted 
faces and fine dresses, but all the lords and gentlemen fell in love 
with her. But the old lord, who was a dreadful strong, fierce man, 
declared that she was to be his wife, and that he would kill any one 
that touched her. So there was dancing and a great feast, and the 
young lady sat by the wicked lord, and was frightened by the wicked 
things she heard and saw. One thing was ——” 

**Go on with what ha ” said Mr. Sandon. 

They were all drunk, siz, and the old lord called to them ta 
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drink his new wife’s health, meaning the young lady. They al 

shouted and screamed, and she cried out that she was not} his wife 
and never would be, and would go home to her father. They all 
cried out that she should not, and she ran away all through the 
rooms that you see, sir, and they ran after her, shouting, and locking 


all the doors.” 
‘* Poor girl!” said Mrs. Sandon. 


‘*They hunted her up and down till she was nearly tired, but | 


she would not give in, and at last they came round her at that 
window ” (and Joe pointed to the ruined window through which the 
moonlight was streaming), and ‘Now,’ says the wicked Icrd, ‘I 


have got you, and we'll be married at once. Teli the black clergy- | roasted to death. 
| sinking his voice, ‘‘ is this, that every Christmas Eve they are obliged 


man to be ready,’ says he. 


| them, and the lord the most furious of all. 
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‘* ¢That’s the nearest way home,’ said the wicked lord, pointing at 
the window, and down} at the cottage at the dreadful depth below, 
but never thinking that she would take him at his word. 

‘Then, that way I go,” said the poor lady, and’ she jumped out 
of the window and was killed. 

‘* They all set up a dreadful shout, sir, at her getting away from 
But it was no use, and 
they turned back to the eating and drinking; and when they were 
néarly mad drunk, the castle burst out on fire in twenty places. 
They tried to get away, but they had locked all the doors to catch 
the poor lady, and nobody could find the keys. So they were all 
And what I’ve heard, sir,” added the raconteur, 


“The lady fell.on her knees, and begged to be let go, but they | to do it all over again.” 


only laughed and swore at her, and my lord laid hold of her, to drag | 


her to be married.” 
** Exactly reversing the modern custcm, 
¢ ¢Q, let me go home,’ says the lady. 


‘ said Mr, Sandon. 


‘But the poor lady, surely she has not to return,” said Mrs, | 


Sandon, actually interested in the history. 
** No, m’m, she’s an angel. But—but——” said Joe, hesitating. 
** Ont with it, Joe.” 


sermons. 
without adding a moral ?” 
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** Tt’s only her likeness that is taken. by-—by-———” 

‘* A wicked spirit, i suppose, el ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, him; and after they have hunted him, he turns round, 
and grows hideous, and hunts them, roating all the time, ‘ The 
nearest way home—the nearest way home,’ and then the fire breaks 
out.. But grandmother can tell you a great deal more about it, sir, 
than I can.” 

** You've told us quite enough, Joe, and told it very well, and so 
come“in and get your supper, as there’s nothing going on at your 
uncle's. And remember this, Joe, whenever you think of that 
story, —there is not a word of fact in it from beginning to end, but 
still there is a truth in it, and that is, that wicked people are always 
punished.” 

‘* Especially if they are wicked to ladies,” added the pretty wife, 
as Joe withdrew to the kitchen. 

‘* You be silent, madam,” said her husband, “‘ and don’t spoil my 
Would you have a clergyman hear such a story as that 

8. B. 
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